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NEW ENGLAND ana NATIONAT.. a 


UNIV. OF MICH. 
JUN 15 1903 


VOL. LV Il. } Whole i433. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, & CHICAGO, THURSDAY. JUNE 11, 1903. weeny. | Ingle Copies, 6 Centr. 


New School 
of Methods in 
Public School Music 


ATTRACTIVE 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


139 volumes of fresh and _ interesting 


reading for all grades, profusely illustra- 


HOLLIS E. DANN 


Historical & Biographical Readers 53 “ 
EMORY P. RUSSELL 


1903 
ted and —ee bound. including : BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Beginners’ Books - - - 9 Books July 13--25 July 27--Aug. 8 
Fairy Tales - - 13“ FACULTY 
Famous Stories and Literature 23 “ THOMAS TAPPER DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


GRANT DRAKE 
Mrs. EMMA A. THOMAS 


Circulars with detailed 


Send for Descriptive Circulars 


Geographical Readers - - 10 “ 
Nature Stories - 26 Offers a systematic and comprehensive 
Patriotic and Moral Readers - 5 “ course in the most approved methods of 


presenting music in public school classes. 


information sent 


to any address on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Practical Business Training 


The Williams and Rogers Series 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING 
MODERN BUSINESS PEN/SANSHIP 
MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 


The Leading System 
Now Published in Three Forms 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE 


ADVANCED COURSE 
COMPLETE COURSE i 


Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor 
New Commercial Law : 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Seventy Lessons in Spelling 
New Practical Grammar and Correspondence, | 

and other books for Commercial Classes 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue of COM- 
MERCIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


San Francisco 


r Glass 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas 
j 
Popular Books for The Grades. Baird’s Hand Made Sil 
TRANSLUCENT dll 5 all d l 
Arithmetic. Sovurnwortn’s Essentiats or and Propiems Arirumetic — (the (TRADE MARK.) 
last just out). 
Geography. Ticpen’s Grammar Scuoor and Commerciat. The first is at press, and BUT NOE FOR THE TRANSMISSION, DIFFUSION, 
the new edition will be ready in March. The Commerctat has been revised by one TRANSPARENT. AND DEFLECTION OF LIGHT, . 
of the most eminent experts of this country, and will be ready in April. , BE a ae Lid 
Language and Grammar. Sovruworrtn’s New Lancuace Book anp GramMau * Schoolrooms, Offices, Libraries, and Chapels. 
— better than the popular old. r 
Penmanship. Tur Epucationat System — slant, rational slant, and vertical. Especially Adapted BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. 
Spelling. Tur Worp Buitper -—a popular book for the five lower grades. Dairy 
ApvanceD RationaL SPELLER — a unique but very successful book-— just introduced to 


in all the Boston grammar schools. 
Correspondence solicited. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 


School Buildings. 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


Sole Distributers, 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Brown, Vice-Principal, Baltimore. 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons are used in all public schools 
of City of Baltimore. Correspondence solicited. 


CAN SAY emphatically that they (Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic) are the best text-books- in arithmetic I have 
ever used. They contain more points of excellence than I can here narrate. . . . In our school of eighteen classes, I 
have never heard any expression of dislike for the books, but only words of the highest approbation.” — From P. D. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Nature Study Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
By A. C, BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 
Adopted by the 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
1902. 


__Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
lion. Frank A. Hunn, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘« Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the : 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New l 
Bedford, Mass. i 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 


20 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid, Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO : 378 Wabash Ave. 
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Summer Classes £8: Study of English, 


Second Session, July 14-Aug. 20, 1903. 


Location: In the building of Fort Edward Colle- 
giate Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y. (In 1902 at 
Delhi, N. Y.) 

Director: Mrs. H. A. DAVIDSON, Author and Editor 
of “ The Study-Guide Series. : 

Associate Director: Professor SOPHIE CHANTAL 
HaktT, Head of the English Department, Welles- 

College. 

Ali instruction by specialists of experience; Library 
and Laboratory methods. 

Send for announcement of Courses to Mrs. H,. A. 
DavIpson, No.1 Sprague Place, Albany, N. Y. 


Harvard Medical School. 4 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


June 29— Aug. 1. 
Especially for Teachers. 
Address the Dean. 


Tufts College 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Courses in English, Pedagogy, Economics, Math- 
ematics. Academic Credit. July 13 to August 22. 
For circular address 

D. L. MAULSBY, 


my45t TurTs COLLEGE, MAss. 


UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 


Summer Session, July 6--Aug. 14, 1903. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses (125) in 
Letters and Science; 45 instructors. Full Faculty 
and Laboratory courses in Engineering. 

For circulars, address THE REGISTRAR, 

MADISON, 


Your Vacation... 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a select 
party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 


mantic LAND OF EVANGELINE, 
... NOVA SCOTIA?... 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s fa- 
mous poem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation 
land — full of trout, salmon, shad, pine woods, 
and ozone. The nights are invariably cool and 
the air bracing. The tired brain-worker builds 
up faster than ia any land we have ever visited. 
There are all the fascinations of a foreign tour, 


including a taste of salt(only one night at sea). 
We shall conduct two parties this seasen—one in 
July and one in August — ourtenth season. If 


you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, write 
us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 


Editor ‘“‘ EDUCATION,” 
50 Eromfield St, Boston, Mass. 


Cottage City, Mass. 


For illustrated twenty-page booklet, 
giving full deecription of this famous 
summer resort, send 2-cent stamp to 


J. LEWIS WIGHTMAN, 
Cottage City, Mass. 


PIRE 
Telephone in Every Room. 


BROADWAY and 63d ST., N. Y. CITY. 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


From Grand Centra! From Fall River 
station take cars mark- Botts take “9th Ave. 
ed‘ Broadwayto Elevated Train to 
Fort Lee Ferry” and 59th St.,’’ from which 
reach Hote! Empire in Hotel Empire]is only 
seven minutes. one minute’s walk. 


The Restaurant of the Hotel Empire is noted for 
the excellence of its cuisine, its efficient service 
and moderate prices. 


A greater numberof | Within ten minutes 
street car lines pass . nin 
the Hotel Empire than of all the theaters and 
any other hotel in the great department 
city. stores. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS EVERY EVENING. 


Sen = for booklet. W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 


WH BEX writin to our advertisers, please 
mention Journal of Kducation,’ 


is a new departure in pen-m: 
requirements in teaching writing. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


aking. It. has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


91 JOH 


N STREET. NEW YORK. 


“I think your plan of publish- 
ing an Encyclopedia which shall 
show the existing condition and 
progress of the United States, in 
order that we may not be conn. 
pelled to look for that information 
in foreign publications, a most 
excellent idea.” 

GEO. F. HOAR, 
U.S. Senator. 


“An‘ Encyclopedia Americana’ 
seems to me to be avery pressing 
necessity, and I know no one 
more competent to undertake 
such an important work than the 
editor ofthe Scientific American.” 

WILLIAM P. FRYE. 
U. 8. Senator. 


Eneyelopedia Making by the ~ Scion 


England has her BRITANNICA, 
France her LAROUSSE, and Ger- 
many her MYER and her BROocK, 
HAUS, butte United States has 
never produ ‘cd a National Ency- 
clopedia. Kealizing this fact, 
Frederick Converse Beach, Ed- 
itor of the Scientific American, 
assisted by more than seven 
hundred eminent writers and 
specialists, has, after years of 
labor, produced the Twentieth 
Century marvel of Encyclopedia 
making, namely, the 


Kacyclopedia Americana 


It is the one “yes American 
Encyclopedia, in completeness of 
detail, style of diction, and terse- 
ness of expression. 

lt is an epitome of up-to-date 
knowledge, prepared by Americans 
for Americans. The _ product of 
American brains and American 
hands now leads the world. So the 
Encyclopedia Americana, the 
product ef American scholarship, 
takes thelead for freshness, 
prehensiveness, and practical 
utility. In these 


SIXTEEN SUPERB 
ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES 


there is condensed a vast store of 
knowledge about every conceivable 
subject. It is not only equal to the 
best of the other Encyclopedias, 
but newer, fuller in information, 
and thoroughly up to the present in 
style, type, and freshness of 
material. 


AN INDISPENSABLE WORK 
IN EVERY AMERICAN HOME 


New Text, New Type, New Maps, 
New Illustrations. overy contrib- 
utor anauthority inhisline. Ever 
article new, fresh, crisp, original, 
and written from the modern 
American standpoint. 


The Encyclopedia Americana 
is sold exclusively in connection 


with the _ Scientific American, 
through the 


Scientific American Club 


“The wholly inefficient treat- 
ment we receive in foreign publi- 
cations should ensure a very wide 
demand for a truly American 
work, especially at this time 
when the developments of prac- 
tieal science are revolutionizing 
our arts and handicratts. Sucha 
work, emanating from the office 
of the Scientific American, will 
have the confitence of the entire 
American people.” 

JNO. JONES, 
U.S. Senator. 


“The progress and develop- 
ment of the United States in all 
avenues of human activity de- 
mand a work which will bring 
into compact form information 
which is daily needed by the 
statesman, lawyer, editor, busi- 
ness man, and others.”’ 

CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, 

U. S. Senator. 


se CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON. -« 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN CLUB, 12° Royston s 

GENTLEMEN : Please send me, free of charge, sample pages of 

your Encyclopedia Americana, with full particulars of your special 
price to members of THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN Club. 

Town and Slate 


St., Boston, Mass., 


BETWEEN 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


LAKE 


For MMustrated be 


ERMONT’S 
THe PLACE 


for Real Rest and Delightful Recreation 


THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 
OLD MOUNT MANSFIELD 
FAMOUS WINOOSKI VALLEY 
ISLANDS AND SHORES 


CHAMPLAIN 


BEAUTIFUL BURLINGTON 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY (via White River 
Junction), the popular line to all Vermont, Canada, 
and Adirondack Resorts. THREE FAST EXPRESS 
TRAINS DAILY from BOSTON, SPRINGFIELD, and 
NEW LONDON. 


»ok on Vermont and Lake Champlain, “ Summer 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen'l Pass. andTkt. Act. ROBTON., 


Homes" — 190 pages — with maps, lists of resorts, hotels, and farm 
and village bo ing houses, and other information of interest to 
tourist and vacationist. enclose 4c. in stamps to 
T. HANLEY,N. EB. P. A,Cewraat Veawowr Ratwar, 360 
Waseinorton Sraeet, Bostox 


FOR SALR, 


A flourishing and anecessful school in the Middle 
States. An unusual opportunity for an experienced 
teacher. Boarding and day pupils; college affill- 
ations. Removal of Principal’s family, reason for 
selling. Will seli one-half interest, or the whole. 


Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29.4 Beacon St. BOSTON, MASS. 


Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England. 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 


20-A Beacon &t., Boston, Mass, 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subsoription. 

NEW ENG, PUBLISHING CO. 


Seas to the JOURNAL can 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1908. 
June 8-July 31—Lenoir Academy, at Le- 
noir, Caldwell county, N. C. 

June 11-July 24—University of Texas, 
at Austin. Secretary, John A. Lomax. 

June 15-July 24—University of Ne- 
braska, at Lincoln. Address the registrar. 

June 15-August 15—Drake University at 
Des Moines, Iowa. Address, Professor 
Charles O. Denny. 

June 17-September 4—School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. Ad- 
dress the dean, Wilbur S. Jackman. 

June 22-July 3—Trans-Mississippi 
school of superintendence, at Omaha, 
Carroll G. Pearse. 

June 22-August 1—Ohio University, at 
Athens, O. Address Eli Dunkle, Athens, 

June 23-August 7—Mount Union Col- 
lege, Alliance, O. Secretary, William 
Soule. 

June 23-August 1—Summer School of 
the South, Knoxville, Tenn. Address P. 
P. Claxton, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

June 23-August 4—Fifteenth session of 
the Virginia Summer School of Methods 
at the University of Virginia. Address 
Superintendent E. C. Glass, Lynchburg, 
Va. 

June 25-August 5—University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley, Cal. Address the 
registrar. 


June 29-July 26—Chicago Normal 
school. Address Principal Arnold 
Tompkins, 


June 29-September 4--Ott Schools of Ex- 
pression at Chicago. Address, Edward 
Amherst Ott, 725 Fine Arts building, 
Chicago. 

July 1-August 14—University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor. 

July 6-August 14—Harvard Summer 
school at Cambridge, Mass. Address J. L. 
Love, 16 University hall, Cambridge. 

July 6-18—National Summer school at 
San Francisco. Address S. C. Smith, 321- 
325 Sansome street, San Francisco, Cal. 

July 6-August 15—Cornell University, 
at Ithaca. Address the registrar of Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca, N. Y. _ 

July 6-August 15—Syracuse University, 
at Syracuse. Address secretary of the 
summer school. 

July 6-August 29—Kindergarten train- 
ing school at Grand Rapids, Mich. Ad- 
dress the secretary, Clara Wheeler, 23 
Fountain street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

July 7-23—Summer School of Theology 
of Harvard University, at Cambridge. 
Address, Rev. Robert S. Morison, Divinity 
library, Cambridge, Mass. 

July 8-August 15--New York University, 
at New York. Address the secretary of 
the summer session, University Heights, 
New York city. 

July 8-August 19—Columbia University 
at New York. Address the secretary of 
the university, Morningside Heights, New 
York city. 

July 13-25—The New School of Methods 
in Public School Music at Boston. Ad- 
dress American Book Company, Music de- 
partment, 100 Washington square, New 
York city. 

July 14-August 11—Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute. Address Dr. William 
A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. ; 

At Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. 

July 27-August 8—New School of Meth- 
ods in Public School Music at Chicago. 
Address Mary Reid Pierce, 512-531 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. 

July 14-August 20—Summer classes for 
the study of English at Fort Edward Col- 
legiate Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. H. A. Davidson, 1 Sprague 
place, Albany, N. Y. 

July 21-August 7—Summer School of 
Science for Atlantic Provinces of Canada, 
at Chatham, New Brunswick. Address 
J. D. Seaman, Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
JouRNAL oF Epucation, 
20-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 
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Journal Education. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK & CHICAGO, JUNE 11, 1903. 


No. 24. 


“Vol. LVI. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor, 
Weekly. . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES, 


lubs of three or more, +» « ($2.00 a year 
ms renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 %. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ” 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subseribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 4 year 
Both papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHI : 
29-A Beacon Street. 43 K. 19th Screet. 378 Ave. 


THEY SAY. 


|. E. Armstrone@: There is more power in an 
idea than in a locomotive. 


Witttam T, Harris: In whatever man does in 
work or play he expresses in some way his ideals, 

SuPERINTENDENT Exson, Grand Rapids, Mich. : 
The school is in duty bound to guide children in 
iheir reading outside the school. 

SUPERINTENDENT C, S, Lyman, Amesbury, Mass. : 
A poor teacher is dear at any salary; while a good 
teacher never receives what she is worth. 

Horack Mann: The object of the common school 
system is to give to every child a free, straight, solid 
pathway ‘by which he ean walk directly up from 
tle ignorance of an infant to a knowledge of the 
primary duties of a man. 

MacponaLp: But for money and the 
need of it, there would not be half the friendship in 
the world. It is powerful for good, if divinely used. 
(rive it plenty of air, and it is sweet as the hawthorn; 
shut it up, and it cankers and breeds worms. 

Proressok T. Lapp, Yale College: 
Secondary teachers have rare authority and power. 
The moral and spiritual welfare of the country de- 
pends on the teachers in secondary schools. We 
need not wish, nor ean we have a higher honor than 
to be teachers. 


Proressor M, V, O’Suga, University of Wisconsin : 
The time is ripe for the requirement that a teacher 


ist not only be book learned on the subject he is. 


employed to teach, but must have a thorough under- 
standing of it amounting to a love for it, for only by 
having this control over it can he teach it under- 
‘tandingly to hhis pupils. 


SuPERINTENDENT E. Haren, New Bed- 
jord, Mass.; A wise administration of schools 
cans good teachers first of all and good salaries 


jid them; it means advancement in the teaching 


corps for merit and merit only; it means the retire- 
nent of teachers on. part pay after years of faithful 
service and before they become an injury to the 
“chools; it means thorough expert supervision; it 
eins high standards of accomplishment in every 
line of work; it means healthful surroundings for 
pupils and teachers, and a careful nurturing of 
‘heir health and strength in every way. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. S. Lyman, Amesbury, Mass. : 
When the teachers realize that they are teaching 
children and not subjects, that the development of 
ie individual child along right lines is of greater 
portance than any study in the curriculum, that 
'0 create an interest in school work is much better 
thin to. drive pupils to their tasks, that the child 
“ho loves his work will make rapid and thorough 
'orress, that there are times when a child can leara 
“1 Subject or lesson better than another; then she 
“| carefully study all her children and their pecu- 
ar needs and be able to lead them along the paths 
“! least resistance towards a more perfect develop- 


"ent mentally, morally, and physically, 


TO THE LAND OF SMILES AND SUN- 
SHINE. 


“But why Jamaica?” they asked, when I an- 
nounced my plans for an April vacation trip. 

“Pure chance. Whether it is worth while remains 
to be seen.” And so, wondering at the outcome, we 
sailed out of the cold rain of Boston, bound for the 
tropics. 

The five days on the ocean were a satisfactory pre- 
liminary to a vacation, for in the idleness of life on 


shipboard one must, perforce, relax from the strain 
of “the strenuous life.” Here the very simplest 
events constitute the day’s doings. Hour after hour 
we Juxuriate in steamer chairs, dozing and watching 
sky and water. At high noon we study the intrica- 
cies of the sextant when the captain reckons our lati- 
tude; we learn nautical lore and the sane philosophy 
of the.sea from the ofticer on the bridge; and perhaps 


explore the innermost parts of the ship under guid- . 


ance of the chief engincer. On Sunday morning, in- 
stead of church bells, a lively ringing calls us up to 
find officers and seamen rushing to the deck and 
making ready to swing off the life-boats. By the 
time the water is started fom the hose, we learn that 
this is the regular fire drill, and we watch calmly 
and critically these preparations to save our lives. 
The tiny flying fish are a constant delight as they 
skim from wave to wave, glistening in the sunlight. 
Again we watch for the elusive rainbow colors in th» 
spray tossed up by the bow,—and in one way or an- 
other we constantly feel the fascination of. the eter- 
nal, ever-varying ceean. This same water showed a 
different and more terrible aspect on our return trip; 
for then the winds blew and the waves beat upon us 
until it seemed that we must be fairly batterod to 
pieces. Tt was such a storm as is not encountor d on 
this route once in a twelyemonth, or thrice that tim», 
—an interesting and not altogether happy exp r- 


ence while it lasted, but one that adds tihe zest of ad- 
venture to the memories of the trip. 

Of course we counted the bells that mark the half- 
hours, and learned to tell the time in terms of 
“bells”: hut we were more interested in certain desi z- 
nations of the hour unknown to the log-book. The 
mid-forenoon was known as “orange time,”’ for then 
some one was sure to start the order that brought up 
to the deck a dish of fruit deftly pealed ready for 
eating. A later hour was designaited ‘by the hungry 
ones as “pilot-bread time.” On the oeran, if no- 
where else, one is likely to know the joy of a keen 
appetite, which becomes a double joy when gratified 
at the bountiful tables of the “Admiral” steamers. 

The steamers of the United Fruit Company offer 
the best, and practically the only, route for tourists 
to Jamaica. We sailed on the “Admiral Dewey,” and 
were so well pleased with everything that we could 


not be reconciled to making the return trip by any 
other boat. However, when the time came to return, 
we were made comfortable and happy on the “Ad- 
miral Schley.”” We found in Jamaica fellow travelers 
who were equally convinced that another of the 
“Admirals” was “the only” one to sail on; so it seems 
as easy to be enthusiastic about one steamer as an- 
other. 

By the dawning of the fourth day we were excited 
at the prospect of land. The days had grown 
warmer and the water calmer, and we seemed to 
have passed into the most delightful of midsummer 


weather. Cuba came into sight at noon, and until 
sundown an interesting panorama of green hills and 
quiet shores, of wonderful clouds and colors in the 
sky, was passing before us. Off to the port side, 
keen-eyed observers saw the outlines of Haiti. 

If we had been gliding in a dream boat into a 
haven of fairyland we could not have come upon a 
more enchanting scene than our first view of Jamaica 
in the early morning. The full moon hung low 
over the mountains that rece in a soft haze, and in 
the stillness it seemed that this beautiful land must 
fade as a vision if we came near to it. But presently 
the whistles blew, and the coeks crowed, and we were 
actually at the wharf of Port Antonio. Forthwith 
we fell under the fascination of graceful palm trees 
and all that makes up the tropical atmosphere. 

At the Hotel Titchfield we found the comforts of 
an excellent American hotel, and our first day passed 
quickly with rambles through the quaint str-ets, 
peeps into the shops, wondering admiration at the 
brilliant coloring of flowers and foliage plants, and 
the dubious tasting of fruits with strange name. 
We found the bathing out in the middle of the bay, 
where a coral reef keeps away the sharks, altogether 
delightful. 1t was obvious that we were in the land 
of bananas as soon as we stepped on the broad hotel 
piazza, for there were hanging a dozen or more 


great bunches of the ripe fruit. 
pluck and eat whenever we chose. 

Our first drive took us up through the hills, past 
extensive banana plantations, and scattered settle- 
mends, and rude thatched huts tucked away on the 
hillsides, almost hidden by the luxuriant growth. 
It was the day for marketing bananas, and all along 
the way we came upon the green bunches, heaped in 
wagons, loaded on diminutive donkeys, and weighing 
down the heads and shoulders of women and men, 
girls and hoys. We were prepared then to believe 
that some three hundred thousand bunehes of: ban- 
anas are carried to the States each week by the 
steamers of the United Fruit Company. 

Our road ended at a river passable only by a foot: 
bridge, and beyond on the slope was a picturesque 
village of the Maroons, a people who were uncon- 
querable in the early days of English rule, and who 
still keep independent and aloof. In the river 4 
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youngster was being *scrubbed, and just beyond, 
standing in the middle of the stream, a woman was 
doing the family washing. Being thirsty, we turned, 
not to the river, but to a cocoanut tree. We easily 
found an urehin to shin up and cut some green fruit; 
and a bystander who carried the universal “machete” 
—the fierce-looking but harmless cutlass which the 
black people use for every conceivable purpose— 
showed us how to cut away the husk and make a 
neat opening through which we could drink the 
cocoanut milk. And on the homeward way, when we 
were hungry, we picked from the ground a few ripe 
cocoanuts, bought from a passer-by a machete with 
which to break them open, and so ate the white meat. 

Our exclamations of wonder and admiration were 
fairly divided between nature and human nature. 
It seemed that we had but to name a tropical fruit 
or flower, tree or plant, and forthwith it was po‘nt.d 
out to us, or at least a sight of it was promised us in 
the course of our journeyings in Jamaica. Begonias 
grow wild along the road banks in a luxuriousness 
that makes our cultivated plant seem a pitiable ob- 
ject. Orchids, in particular, grow here in a 
most extravagant way. LJrilliant blossoms and 
strange and interesting growths appear everywhere. 

As for the people, there was hardly a stretch of 
roadway where we did not see them, swinging along 
with an easy, graceful stride, barefooted, and always 
balancing some bundle on their heads. Children, 
with beoxs and lunch baskets on their little pates, 
were running along on their way to the schoolhous2 
three miles beyond. A woman was swinging the whip 
over her loaded donkey and keeping pace with him, 
with admirable unconcern for the huge and heavy 
lasket poised on her head. All day long these people 
will trudge, with notable endurance and indifference 
to heat and weariness. Everything that must be car- 
ried goes on the head, be it a live pig or a postage 


stamp (so they tell us!), an empty coffin or a bottle . 


of medicine. The waitress brings in the tray of 
dishes on her head, and the maid servant carries 
your suit case upstairs in like manner. With this 
training in steadiness and straightness, the people 
acquire an erect carriage that arouses envy and ad- 
miration. 

The soft and gentle voice which is heard every- 
where in Jamaica is a constant delight. The ready 
smile with which the native responds to the slightest 
show of interest, and the cheerful “good-morning” 
with which he greets all comers, might fairly gain 
for this island the name of “the land of smiles.” 
Everyone in Jamaica, whether of high or low estate, 
counts it a pleasure to serve you; and the hospitality 
of Jamaicans and the gracious politeness that is 
universal are an abiding memory. 

From Port Antonio we took our way to the moun- 
tains of the interior. We found cool weather there, 
and we were assured that the thermometer varies 
hardly eight degrees the year round. It was not easy 
to realize that we were only some 17 degrees from 
the equator. At Shooter's Ilill we were pleasantly 
entertained by Colonel Hicks, one of the prominent 
educators of the island. We saw nothing of his 
schools, since they were closed for vacation. At Por: 
Antonio, however, we had enjoyed visiting Mr. W. H. 
Plant’s school. Like everything in Jamaica, the 
classroom was restful and peaceful, even when the 
twenty-five boys and girls were lefit to their own de- 
vices. It would be hard to find children more 
eagerly interested in their school work, and it seemed 
quite in keeping with the spirit of the place that th 
session should end with the benediction. 

Jamaica is full of interesting places, and whatever 
course you take you are sure to come to a scene of 
beauty and delight. It isa land for idling rather 
than for arduous sight-seeing, and one certain bene- 
fit from a holiday there is the sense of complate rest. 
You cannot hurry or worry. And after landing from 
the happy yachting cruise homeward, we were at a 
loss to find words adequate to describe the success 
and pleasure of our holiday trip to the land of smiles 


FE. A. W. 


and sunshine. 


W. H. B.. Texas: 
since 1888, and eannot do without it. 
an education in itself. 


I have heen taking the Journal 
It is almost 


CHILDREN’S LIES. 


BY ANNA E. WALKER, CLEVELAND. 


An experienced and successful teacher once said 
to a beginner, “When you have taught as many 
years as I have you will cease to be surprised at a 
lie. All children tell them when cornered.” 

I have heard similar thoughts variously expr ssed 
since then. Is the habit of falsifying well nigh uni- 
versal, and if so, why? 

Many a controversy had never existed if words 
meant the same to both contestants; hence the first 
step in this investigation is to define a lie. 

A lie consists in the deliberate intent to deceive on 
the part of the actor, and the right of the other purty 
to know the truth. ‘he immaturity of the child’s 
judgment rules out the second element in his case; 
so that as far as he is concerned, the intent is the 


one subject to be investigated. 


A flagrant untruth may result from an error of 
judgment, an active imagination, or a prejudice; and 
yet lacking the intent to deceive, it cannot justly be 
called a lie. Careful search will prove the greater 
part of children’s untruths to belong to the above 
class. 

I have in mind a little girlof eleven who, in her 
anxiety to be perfect, imagined that her teacher de- 
merited her for trifles which were never noticed. 


THE ASPINWALL HOUSE, BROOKLINE. 


A famous old house standing on Aspinwall avenue. 
Built in 1660 by Peter Aspinwall. It has always been 
owned by some member of the family. 


Proud and reserved she asked no questions, but con- 
stantly bewailed to her mother her low grades in de- 
portment. One day she was doing something which 
the teacher wished her to stop. A shake of the head 
was a hint instantly obeyed, but that night at home 
there was a tearful child and an angry mother. ‘The 
next day the mother appeared on the scene, and was 
sold that there was no criticism to be male upon the 
child’s conduct, and the book showed four hundreds 
and one ninety-eight. 

Her list of grievances melted away one by one, and 
she went heme convinced that a very truthful chill 
might distort and greatly magnify a trifle when sen 
through the lense of an active imagination. 

Some one to whom the story was told said, “The 
child simply lied.” Not at all. She was very liyal 
to her teacher. . ler moral training was of the best. 
Out of several hundred children her teacher never 
found a truer one. Her anxious worry simply made 
a mountain of a molehill. 

Very small words frequently convey 
meanings to different persons. You tell me a story; 
remembering only the impression made upon my 
mind, I rechlothe it in my own vocabulary. The 
chances are you will say, “I did not say that.” 

The child’s vocabulary is small, his lis! of ¢yn- 
onyms still smaller. An impression is made upon 
his mind. The impression may be blurred, and, not 
yet skillful with the tools of expression, the result is 
counted a mistake or a falsehood, according to the 
nature of the subject. 

Unless children are drilled to write sentetieces from 
only once hearing, you will be surprised at the re- 
sult of the following test:— 

Tell the class you will read them a sentence only 
once, and are anxious to see how miany can write it 


various 


exactly as you read it. If youadd that it will not be 
easy to do, you will insure the closest possible atten- 
tion. Read slowly and distinetly, and not more than 
ene-tenth of an average class will have it exacily 
right. The rest will alter it more or less, and you are 
sure to find one who expresses exactly the opposite 
meaning. 

The exercise is doubly useful: proving to the 
teacher how difficult it is for the child to reproduce 
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ROYALL HOUSE, MEDFORD. 


Built by Colonel Isaac Royall in 1737, at that time 
considered one of the finest mansions in North America. 
Headquarters of General John Stark during the siege of 
Boston. Also occupied for brief periods by General Sul- 
livan and General Charles-Lee. Located on Main street, 
corner of Royall street. 


another’s meaning, and to the child how gossip 
grows. 

While we cannot count any period of growth un- 
important, the fact remains that the crowning glory 
of cach organism is the last to develop 

“First the blade, then the car, then the fu!l corn 
in the ear.” The same law holds true in the three- 
fold development of the child. Att first the baby 
simply grows, then ‘his mental powers gradually de- 
velop, his moral powers more slowly still. We keep 
the child with his mother six years ere we consider 
the bodily strength equal to a course of mental train- 
ing. 

We teach him to hear, to see, to do, to think. 
Then after years of careful training we forgive the 
mis-spelled word, inaccurate sum, ludicrous geo- 
graphical misconception because he is a child. The 
maturity which comes with years will correct all this. 
We place him face to face with punishment and dis- 
grace, and when he trics to avert them by falsehood, 
we stand aghast at human depravity, and saying 
never a word of undevelopment, consign him to the 
criminal class of the future. 

‘he bona fide lie comes into child life hand in 
hand with fear: fear of punishment, of ridicule, of 
disapproval. Having done something which he feels 
merits disapproval, he dreads the consequences. To 
avert them by denying the deed is to follow the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. All mothers will t:stify 
that this appears as soon as penalties are at!ached to 
his doings, and is eradicated only by patient, persist- 
ent effort. As Adam gained his knowledge of good 
and evil through disobedience, so do his descendants. 

In most cases training is restricted to the telling 
of lies, hence we find the child who when fairly 
cornered will tell the truth, acting falsely, telling 
only part of a story, or speaking true words which 
leave a false impression. The letter of the truth, 
but not its spirit is his. 

The next question arising is the relation of the 
teacher to the subject. The pseudo-lie which arises 
daily from a legion of misconceptions is easily dealt 
with. It needs only that the falsity be exposed. 

The intent to deceive by word or deed is a most 
serious matter, and becomes more 80 when we con- 
sider that in many homes the parents do not recog- 
nize the beauty of truth. The severest disapproval 
should be reserved for its infraction. The child can 
be made to feel that in the teacher’s eye he ean com- 
mit no greater sin. Very few children ever do. Sny 
earnestly, solemnly, to a boy who has lied to you: “I _ 
had rather you had done anything else.”’ If he has 
never been trained to love the truth he will look at 
you in surprise at first, and as he slowly grasps the 
thought that to you it is the most serious possible 
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yatter, his face will flush, his eyes will drop, and 
‘iat one offence has been punished. Impress upon 
i. mind that you expect the truth from him in the 
ruture, then releguite the offence to the past. 

rare teacher, remarkable for her success in 
coving With faleehood, once said: “IT never count a 
a liar for one lie.” 

. W. Robertson said: “There is no principle in 
education and life more sure than this+to stigmatize 


HAMMOND HOUSE, NEWTON. 


Cue of the most picturesque and interesting of the 
homesteads of old New England. Built in 1730. Situ- 
ated on Hammond street, turning its back upon Beacon 
street. . 


is to ruin; to take away character is to take away all. 
‘There is no power committed to man, capable of us2 
and abuse more certain and more awful than this: 
‘\Whosesover sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them.’ ” 

A child constantly haunted by the ghosts of his 
misdeeds will deeide to abide faithful to a past which 
cannot be wiped out. 

No teacher can honestly abhor falsehood and that 
abhorrence be unfelt. 

‘There are no little, white lies. 

The evasion of a question which the teacher can- 
not answer, undoes any amount of ethical teaching. 

Is it consistent to hold up to the child mind the 
beauty of verity, and then by withholding some privi- 
lege until he apologizes for a given offence, force 
him to say he is sorry when he is not? 

Truth is infinite, not finite—a light toward which, 
and by help of which, the soul grows. ‘The truest 
nan has but attained the largest growth. 


AN OBSERVATION PARTY. 

If you knew of some nook or corner, some brook 
or river bank, some place where come the birds, 
squirrels, chipmunks, turtles, frogs, bees, buttcrtli-s, 
worms, bugs, and dozens of other forms of animal 
life; if you know of such a place, invite your class to 
party. 

If you have some pennies to spare, write an in- 
vitation to each pupil upon the first page of a dainty 
note-book, which you may make from two or thre. 
leaves of the small size note paper, the same leaves 
tied with a knot of baby ribbon, one end of tihe rib- 
hon being left long, and a tiny lead pencil -tied 
thereto. 

But if you ‘have not the pennies, then extend a 
verbal invitation. With note-book and pene:l go to 
this place we have spoken of. When arrived, let each 
one find a place where he wishes to sit, produce nove- 
book and pencil, and in the note-book write the 
Nites of all the forms of animal life which he sees 
or hears in the next twenty minutes. 

\ wise teacher will find many uses to make of the 
results of this same “Observation Party.”—Midland 
Schools, 


When the Pennsylvania railroad completes its 
‘iinel under the river, and hag its vast underground 
‘ation, it will run trains between Philadelphia and 
Now York in ninety minutes and less, so that Phila- 
(lclphians can leave home after a six o’clock dinner, 
‘ittend theatre in New York, and be at home at a 
‘sonable hour. This is only one New York dream. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON.—(VIIL) 


BLUE HILL METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY. 

[The observatory is situated upon the summit of Great 
Blue Hill, about eleven miles south-southwest of Boston 
State House. It is most easily reached from Boston by 
trains from the Back Bay station of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad, which leave at nineteen 
minutes past each hour and arrive at Readville in 
twenty-three minutes. From Readville a carriage may 
be taken to the base of Great Blue Hill (one and one- 
half miles), whence a foot-path leads in twenty minutes 
to the top of the hill. Although the hill is but 635 feet 
above sea-level, it is the highest land on the Atlantic 
coast between Maine and Florida, and commands 3 
splendid view, extending seaward to Cape Ann (forty 
miles) and inland to Grand Monadnock Mountain (sixty- 
eight miles distant). Persons interested in meteorologi- 
cal work are usually received at the observatory. ] 


The observatory was established as a private 
meteorological station in 1885 by <A. Lawrenee 
Rotch, of Boston, and it has cince been supported 
and directed by him. With the exception of the 
municipal meteorological station in New York, the 
Ilue Hill Observatory was the first in this country 
to be equipped with instruments which r-corde 1 
graphically and continuously all the meteorological 


BLUE HILL METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY. 
From the North. 

clements (excepting the forms and motions of clouds) 
usually observed at a station of the first order, and 
commencing with 1886 hourly values were printed. 
Two secondary stations with self-recording instru- 
ments are maintained on ‘the Readville road, at alti- 
tudes of fifity feet and 200 feet, respectively, above 
the sea. Local weather predictions made daily at the 
observatory were published in the Boston newspapers 
until the weather bureau commenced similar fore- 
casts in Boston, and they are still signalled by flags 
from the observatory to the neighboring towns. The 
work of the observatory, however, is mainly research, 
which is widely known to meteorologists through 
publication; clouds especially have been studied. 
The first series of measurements in America of the 
height and velocity of clouds, by trigonometrical 
and other methods, was made here in 1890-91, and 
the measurements were repeated during 1896-97 as 
a pant of an internafional system. On Blue Hill, in 
1894, the first meteorological instrument recording 
graphically and continuously was lifted by kites, and 
the possibility of obtaining data simultaneously in 
the free air by means of kites and at the ground was 
thereby demonstrated. This method of exploring 
the free air was perfected by the aid of a grant from 
the Hodgkins Fund of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and very valuable results have been obtained, auto- 
matic records of atmospheric pressure, air tempera- 
ture, relative humidity, and wind. velocity having 
been brought down from an altitude exceeding three 
miles. Tn 1901 the first meteorological records were 
obtained by Mr. Rotch in this way on a voyage across 
the Atlantic, The use of kites to obtain meteoro- 
logical data is now general in Europe. 

‘The Blue Hills were taken by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts for a public reservation and be- 
came a portion of the Metropolitan Park system in 
1893, but the observatory was allowed to remain. 
In 1896 a portion of the summit of Great B'ue Hl 
was leased by the Commonwealth for ninety-n'n2 
years to Harvard College, and it is hoped that the 
observations will be maintained under invariab!e con- 
ditions of exposure. ‘The annual expense of main- 
tenance, exclusive of publication, is about $4,000, 


which is borne by the director, Mr. Rotch. The other 
members of the staff are H. Helm Clayton, meteoro- 
legist, and 8. P. Fergusson, mechanician. 

The observations for, 1885 and 1886, as well as an 
account of the observatory, were privately printed; 
since 1887 the observations and discussions have been 
published, in the “Annals of the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory of Harvard College,” at the joint expense 
of the university and Mr. Rotch. The following 
volumes of the “Annals” contain the Blue Hill ob- 
servations and these investigations: Vol. XX.; Vol. 
XXX. (Part III., Measurements of Cloud He ghts 
and Velocities; Part 1V., Discussion of Cloud Ob- 
servations); Vol. XL.; Vol. XLII. (Part L, Appen- 
dix B, Exploration cf the Air by Means of Kites; 
Part I1., Appendix C, International Cloud Measure- 
ments); Vol. (Part the Eclipse Cyclones, 
and the Diurnal Cyclones; Part IL, Appendix A, 
Visibility of Distant Objects; Appendix B, Temper- 
atures in Milton during fifty years). 

A new fire-proof library building contains copies 
of the bas-reliefs on the Tower of Andronikos Cyrr- 
hestes at Athens, representing the eight allegorical 
figures of the winds. The meteorological library is, 
perhaps, the best in the United States outside of 
Washington.—Reprinted from A Handbook of the 
Principal Scientific Institutions Boston and Vicin- 
ity, 1898. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE. 


BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT W. W. STETSON, MAINE, 

The school of the future will have a school yard 
of at least three acres in area. Within its limits the 
parents of the community, the teachers and the 
pupils will plant forest trees, large and small fruis 
trees, vegetables, and flowering plants. They will 
prepare and keep in condition the lawns, provide 
playgrounds, supply works of art and books of merit, 
and furnish apparatus for teachers and pupil. ‘There 
will also be provided by the local community two 
small buildings. In one of these will be found tools 
and lumber, and the boys will have an opportunity 
to manufacture simple implements and utens‘ls for 
the school and home. In the other, the girls will be 
taught to cook and sew. The planting and caring for 
the trees and vegetables and the using of what is 
produced in these schoo] gardens will enforce many 
useful lessons. 

The home, as well as the school, will be respons‘ble 
for developing an interest in, and respect for, werk. 
The children will render cheerful obedience because 
of respect for themselves and regard for preuperly 
constituted authority. Parents and teachers will 
assign tasks which are within the capacity of the 
children to perform, and which will be helpful in 
training their powers at the time of their greatest 
natural activity. The children will resent as an in- 
sult any attempt by any one else to do the work given 
them to do. 

Previous to their eighth birthday they will live in 
their homes or will be cared for in a modernized 
kindergarten. In this school they will be allowed to 
grow physically, and incidentally and perhaps acci- 
dentally, they will receive some intellectual training. 
The first and greatest purpose to be served during 
this period will be to become strong, eager for activi- 
ties, resolute in doing things, and ambitious to be- 
come worthy. Late in this part of their eonrse they 
will study nature and be taught to read, spe!l, write, 
and use numbers as far as they may be illustrated by 
objects. 

lor the next two years the work will be limited to 
learning facts, committing to memory definitions and 
rules, and acquiring a mastery of simple principles. 
They will begin to pull the pith from the subject 
matter read, learn somewhat in detail the processes 
used in arithmetic, become familiar with the physical 
features of the school yard, town and county, and, 
in a general way, of the state and nation. "They will 
learn those things which are the basis of the English 
language and in many ways will train the memory 
to he the servant of the reason. 

During the concluding years of their common 
school course they must become masters of the 
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printed page, have a clear understanding of all prin- 
ciples involved in arithmetic, know geography so 
well that they will understand why grain is grown in 
the upper Mississippi valley, why New England is 
noted for manufactures, and why cotton is king 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. They must under- 
stamd why one sentence is correct and another is 
faulty, and be able to apply the rules and definitions 
which grammarians have formulated. 

During their common school course they will also 
learn somethng about the men who have made their 
locality what it is and the nation what it has become. 
They will acquire this through tradition, story, anec- 
dote, biography, formal history. They will discover 
the point at which we started, the path we have fol- 
lowed, the highway in which we are traveling, and 
they will have glimpses of the goal toward which we 
are journeying. Tlistory will no longer be a muddled 
mass of dates, names, places. 

And best of all, in that good day that is coming, 
they will have a chance to come close to some of the 
great souls who have lived and served the world by 
giving to it in poem and picture their message of 
beauty and instruction. To all these items will be 
added such instruction in nature as will enable the 
children to see the beauty of the flower, enjoy its 
fragrance, and understand the lesson it teaches, as 
well as to know the seed from which it grew, the root 
which gives it nurture, the stem which holds it in 
place, the branehes which add to its beauty, and the 
leaves and ftowers and fruit which adorn and render 
it useful. 

While they are learning to read and spell and 
cipher, they will learn something of their ancestors 
who hewed their dwelling-place out of a wilderne:s 
and gave it its present relative position. They will 
know something of the details of the town organiza- 
tion, its officers, their cut’es, and the industr‘e: 
give employment to the people. They will be less 
gaudily apparelled and will be less devoted to excit- 
ing aml demoralizing entertainments. They will in- 
dulge in more of that kind of play which is natural 
to childhood, and they will give freer rein to the 
faney and imagination naturat to the child. Thev 
wil] gradually come to see that it is more important 
that they be, than that they have; and more neces- 
sary that they be able to use, than that they add to 
their possessions. Their school days will have been 
profitably spent, if at their close, they have learned 
that selfishness brings a curse, and self-sacrificing 
service multiplies all blessings.—Report for 1902. 


A NEWSPAPER. 


BY MARY F. MORE. 

Object of Lesson: To cultivate a taste for news- 
paper reading. 

Material: A ! ndle of various kinds of papers,—as 
a Sunday schoc! paper, farm journal, fashion paper, 
educational wc kly, and one containing current 
events. 

Plan: Leal pupils to see and state the general 
class of real’ ng found in each paper. Necessity for 
different kinds shown. 

I. Incentives to newspaper reading:— 

(a) Good citizens, because intelligent. 
(b) Helpful in social and business life. 
(c) Pleasure and profit. 

IJ. Kinds of newspapers, as New York Tribune, 
Hferald, Weekly Star, etc.; kinds published at their 
own town; kinds taken by their parents. 

Ili. Parts of newspaper named, as column, mar- 
gin, ete. 

TV. Kinds and arrangement of subject matter. 

V. Speak of interesting topics now being dis- 
cussed in the papers. 

Snggest that pupils bring you anything they find 
along that line of thought—then read to them. 

Discuss nearby happenings, and ask the class tc 
tell vou what they have read concerning the same. 

Manifest an interest in their investigations, and 
open up to them proper channels for thought and 
discovery. 


A. V. P., Tennessee: I regard the Journal of Edu- 
cation as the most helpful one that comes to me, 


IRVING'S ALHAMBRA, 


BY MARY GREGORY. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 


Irving’s “Alhambra” is one of the best possible 
examples for a literary study of the informal essay. 
The informal essay is a peculiar, and seldom an 
artistic form of English prose. Irving is a perfect 
artist in his use of it, and he is at his best in “The 
Alhambra.” 

Study the “Alhambra,” then, for its artistic 
qualities. These are found, first in the atmosphere 
which Irving creates, the atmosphere belonging 
peculiarily to the “Alhambra”; secondly, in h’'s use 
of specific words to give vivid impressions; thirdly, 
in his delineation of character; fourthly, in the way 
in which he imparts his own personality to the book. 

Irving wrote for pure delight, and should be read 
in the spirit. He entered whole-souled into every 
pleasure coming from traveling and living in an un- 
familiar and very unusual country. He had a very 
keen observation, and a quick interest in whaiever 
he saw. Every change in the landscape pleased him, 
every event in the life of the people he met, every 
association touching both the place and the people. 
He had a very strong sympathy with the Oriental 
character of the Alhambra; he loved its legends and 
traditions as a child loves fairy tales; he cared more 
for its mythical than for its true history, and in 
making his studies, sought for romance and poetry, 
rather than for information. He has imbued his 
work with this delight in his surroundings, and his 
sympathy with its own peculiar character so thor- 
oughly, that he makes his readers feel the influence 
of the Alhambra upon themselves as he felt it 
upon his own soul. To do this is one of the highest 
possible literary achievements, and it is a good te:t 
of. literary appreciation to read so as to feel that in- 
fluence. 

Then read “The Alhambra” first, rapidly, freely, 
sympathetically, for ‘the sake of impressions only. 
Do not pause to analyze these impressions, nor to 
think about style, nor to get information. Leave 
these for later study. Start with the author’s point 
of view; expect to take pleasure in the landscape, in 
the people, in the associations about the place; pass 
lightly over the parts that seem tedious, and read s» 
far as possible for the sake of pure enjoyment. Such 
reading will leave very beautiful and very vivid im- 
pressions, full of color, of life, of romance, poetry, 
and chivalry, and a deep his‘oric movement under 
all. These impressions will be largely imaginative, 
but they have the power of all creative imagination, 
to make us live in the world and the time to which 
thev belong. 

Now return for a study of style. Note, first, 
Trving’s happy use of specific words, and because 
specific, how few he needs for an effective descrip- 
tion. For instance: “A picture of mild fertility set 
in a frame of rocky mountains”; “The young men 
wore a little, round crown hat, with brim turned up 
all round like a cup turned down in its saucer”; “By 
the time the laconie clock of the castle had struck 
two.” 

“Such is the Alhambra. A Moslem pile in the 
midst of a Christian land; an Oriental palace, amidst 
the Gothic edifices of the West; an elegant memento 
of a brave, intelligent, and graceful people, who con- 
quered, ruled, flourished, and passed away.”... . 
“A rugged fortress without, a voluptuous palace 
within: war frowning from its battlements; poetrv 
breathing through the fairy architecture of its halls.” 

Such vivid bits of description are to be found on 
almost every page. 

For portraits where he gives a sharp distinct out- 
line of character, take his guide: compare Irving’s 
description of him at the beginning when he first 
adopts “the son of the Alhambra” for a cicerone, 
with the deseription at the close of “the poor 
devil” with his bright future unknown to the author; 
again, take Dolores, her place in the palace, her pets, 
her love story; others are Yusef Abul Tlaziz; the 


Moor in the Court of the Lions; Perego the Gallego 


(the water-carrier); Tio Polo; Padre Tomas; the in- 
cident of Ferdinand and Alhamar; etc., etc. 

lor descriptions of the Alhambra itself, the most 
definite are of The Portal; he Hall of the Am- 
bassadors; and of The Court of the Lions. 

For romance and tradition, altogether charming, 
are the Legend of Prince Ahmed Al Kamel; Legend 
of the Two Disereet Statues; Legend of the Moor’s 
Tegacy; Governor Manco and the Soldier. There is, 
of course, a choice among others. 

To find Irving’s own personality in the book one 
must follow along, noting ibs glimps:s here anJ ther-. 

IIe deseribes himself: “A hap-hazard loiterer about 
the world and prone to linger in its pleasant places.” 

“Though fond of passing the greater part of my 
day alone, yet I occasionally repair in the evenings 
to the little domestic cirele of Dona Antonia. 

“T have amused myself with remarking some of 
the motley characters.” 

‘‘As I sat watching the effect of the declining day- 
light upon this Moorish pile.” 

Add to these his description of his first night alone 
in the Alhambra, and his parting from it. But most 
of all his personality appears in the descriptions of 
the people about the Alhambra, where his intimaic 
sympathy with men, women, and children appears 
in his caring for everything, little or big, that con- 
cerns them; and in his way of repeating the tradi- 
tions and legends which he hears, using words full 
of Oriental color, and descriptions of the romantic 
and chivalric nature of the times as if they were 
created from his own imagination. 


NORTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES.—( V11.) 


CANADA. 
AREA. 

The Dominion of Canada embraces the northern 
half of the North American continent. It stretches 
east and west from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the United States boundary on the south to 
about 65 degrees north latitude. Its area is esti- 
mated to be 3,600,000 square miles, or one-twelfth 
the land surface of the globe. It is almost equal to 
the whole of Europe. 

DIVISIONS. 


The country is made up of seven provinces—Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, British Columb‘a, and 
several territories—the northeast territory to the 
north of Quebec, and to the east of the Hudson bay, 
and the Northwest territories—Keewatin, New On- 
tario, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Assiniboia. 

FEATURES. 

The Eastern provinces are hilly, with fertile val- 
leys and excellent grazing lands, and with fine 
forests. British Columbia is mountainous, the upper 
Rockies running through it. It is an excellent min- 
ing region. The Northwest territories and Manitoba 
are in ‘the great prairie ‘belt, and are a fine grain- 
producing region. ‘The rich, black alluvial soil grows 
the best No. 1 Red wheat, and other grains in abund- 
ance. The winter is cold, but the air is dry. Winter 
ends and summer begins almost in a day. A few 
days afterwards the prairie is all abloom. On an 
average there are 200 sunshiny days in the year. 
The wheat is ripe by the middle of August. 

PRODUCTS. 

Agricultural: All kinds of grain, wheat, oa!s, rye, 
barley, flax; fruits of the more hardy kinds, apples, 
plums, pears, cherries, and berries of many varictics. 
Stock raising and dairy farming carried on on a large 
seale. Some of the finest herds of Shorthorns and 
Devons in the world. Immense flocks of sheep in 
the Northwest, from 3,000 to 6,000 on the ranch in 
care of one shepherd and his dogs. 

Forests: Timber wealth enormous. The largest 
forest areas of any lumber-producing countrv in the 
world. Oaks, hemlocks, pines, maples, beeches, etc. 
In British Columbia the Douglas fir grows 300 feet 
high and has a girth of thirty to fifty feet. Cedar 
trees furnish shingles. Exports of lumber and of 
wood pulp are very great. 

Minerals; Very rich mineral regources in the 
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Rockies, the lake region, Nova Scotia, and Quebec. 
(old, silver, copper, nickel, lead, iron, asbestos, 
petroleum, mica, etc. Coal areas are large, chiefly 
uminous as in Nova Scotia, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia. Alberta has bituminous coal, lignite, and 
anthracite, and enough to keep Canada in fuel for 
«-veral centuries. The gold mines of British Colum- 
hiv have already yielded $80,000,000 worth. The dis- 
covery of gold in the Klondike in 1897 placed Canada 
ys fifth among the gold-producing countries of the 
world: $20,000,000 of gold is taken out of that 
region annually. 

'\jsheries: ranking among the most productive on 
the viobe. The Atlantic fisheries take cod, haddock, 
pollock, hake, mackerel, and herring. Much galt 
ish shipped to the West Indies and South America. 
he Great Lakes furnish many fish. The Fraser 
river salmon fisheries are very remunerative. Some- 
tines the mighty stream is packed solid with salmon 
on their way up to the spawning grounds. 

Furs: The extreme northern part of Canada yields 
large quantities of furs. The Hudson Bay company 
operated in this section. Pelts of the otter, mink, 
beaver, fox, bear, and wolf are still exported to 
London in considerable quantities. 


WATERWAYS. 


Cynada is highly favored in her waterways. She 
shares the passage of the great lakes with the United 
States. She has a fine system of canals—the Soo, 
Welland, Rideau, Lachine, ete. Vessels drawing 
fourteen feet of water can load at Chicago, and by the 
canals can easily reach the ocean. The St. Lawrence 
is navigable for ocean-going craft to Montreal. In 
creat rivers she has the St. John, the Ottawa, the 
Saguenay, the Saskatchewan, and the Fraser. 


TRADE. 
ler export and import trade for 1902 was 
$100,000,000. She exports grain, timber, leather, 


agricultural implements, cheap cottons, woolens, 
cattle, cheese, fish. A large part of the manufac- 
iured goods she uses is imported from the United 
Stales, as also immense quantities of coal. Three- 
fourths of her trade is with this country and Britain. 
Fine textiles and tea reach her from China and 
Japan, and raw wool from Australia and London. 


TRANSPORTATION, 

(reat steamship lines ply between her eastern 
ports and Europe. And from her western ports the 
finest vessels sail for Japan and China; Hawaii, Fiji, 
and Australia. The Canadian Pacific railway crosses 
the continent from Halifax to Vancouver, and with 
its connecting steamers forms the shortest line from 
Liverpool to Japan and China. The Grand Trunk 
railway has also done much towards the development 
and settlement of Canada. The Intercolonial con- 
nects the more easterly provinees. It is a govern- 
ment line, 

THE PEOPLE. 

The Canadians are made up of many races—Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish, French, German, Scandinavian, 
Mennonites, Teelanders, and Americans. The past 
low years many settlers have gone from our western 
states into the great prairie region between Manitoba 
ind the Roekies. Canada thas a fine school system 
modelled upon that of the United States. She has 
niversities in Quebee, Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Kingston, and Winnipeg. 


CITIES. 


Oitawa—the capital of the Dominion, on the bank 
of the beautiful river, and with superb government 
buildings, 

‘lalifax—the leading city of Nova Scotia, with a 
niagnificent harbor, a dry dock, and strong military 
defences, 

St. John—New Brunswick, at the mouth of the St. 
John river, and a shipping emporium. 

_Quebee—an old fortified city with a commanding 
ciiidel, and a foreign appearance in its streets and 
homes, 

_Montreal—a large and beantifully constructed 
“''y, and with an immense trade. Her churches and 
“i‘hedrals are peculiarly attractive to the visitor. 
| l'oronto—a marvel of growth and enterprise, and 
119 chief city of Ontario, 


Winnipeg—with all the advantages of a new city, 
fine public buildings, and attractive schools. Had 
215 people im 1870, and now has 50,000. 

Regina, Calgary, Moose Jaw, Medicine Hat, Ed- 
monton—young and promising cities of the prairie 
section. 

Vancouver—the western terminus of the C. P. R., 
with a-fine harbor and a population of 26,000. 

Victoria—on Vancouver Island, the centre of 
Canadian trade with the Orient, with Provincial 
government buildings costing $1,000,000, and with 
21,000 people. 


CANADIAN ATTRACTIONS. 

The Evangeline Country. 

The Annapolis Valley. 

The Bras d’Or Lakes. 

Montmorency Falls. 

Rapids of the St. Lawrence. ; 

The Thousand Islands. 

The Lakes of Muskoka. 

The Uorseshoe Fall: Niagara. 

‘he Lake of the Woods. 

The Selkirk Range in the Rockies, with its mag- 
nificent gorges and glaciers. 


EXCURSIONS OF N. E. A. 


WALKING PARTIES. 


Arrangements have been made for conducting a large 
number of successive parties over a carefully p’anned 
route (see below) on the afternoons of Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, July 7-11, 1903.—— 
Members are asked to find their way to the Shaw Memo- 
rial on Beacon street, opposite the State house. This 
will be the starting point every afternoon from one to 
four o’clock. A corps of competent guides will be in 
readiness to escort small parties to the historic and in- 
teresting sites in the old parts of the city. These 
parties will be started every few minutes. 


ROUTE. 


(From the Shaw monument: one and a half miles; 
three hours.) 

State House. Statnes of Horace Mann and Daniel 
Webster; senate, house of representatives, Memorial hall 
with battle flags. (Site of John Hancock house to the 
left.) 

Park-street church, where ‘“‘America” was first sung. 

Tremont street. Old Granary burying ground,—graves 
of James Otis, Samuel Adams, etc.——King’s Chapel and 
burying ground. 

School street. Coasting ground of early Boston boys. 
——Site of first school and early Latin school attended 
by Franklin (opposite the Parker house).——City hall: 
Statues of Franklin and Josiah Quincy, second mayor of 
Boston.——Old Corner Bookstore (1712). 

Washington Street. Old South church (1740).—— 
Province Court and site of old Province House, residence 
of Howe, Gage, and royal governors (opposite head of 
Milk street). 

Milk Street. Franklin’s birthplace (tablet second story, 
No. 17).——Route of Tea Party to Pearl street.——Federal 
building: Post office and United States district court.—— 
Liberty square (corner Milk and Kilby streets).——Office 
of Garrison’s ‘“Liberator.’”——Scene of Garrison mob 
(Kilby to State street). 

State Street formerly King street).——Scene of Boston 
Massacre (see tablet in wall of building corner State and 
Exchange streets).——Old State House: Lion and Uni- 
corn, ete. 

Devonshire Street to Adams Square. Statue of Samuel 
Adams. 

Faneuil Hall. Famous pictures, armory, and revolu- 
tionary relics. 

Corn Court. Hancock Tavern (south side Faneuil 
hall). 

Union Street. Site of “Old Mill Pond,” Franklin’s fish- 
ing ground. Boston Stone (corner Marshall street).—— 
Site of Green Dragon Tavern (“Nest of Treason’), 81 
Union Street. (See dragon in wall of second story.) 

Salem Street. Paul Revere school (Prince street).—— 
Birthplace of Smith, author of “America” (Sheafe 
street).——-House of Robert Neuman (opposite Sheafe 
street).-—“Old North Church,”’—vestry, historic Bibles, 
pictures, ete., belfry tower. 

Hull Street. teneral Gage’s house (No. 16); Cotton 
Mather’s house (left); Copp’s Hill; British barracks; 
graves of Cotton Mather, Robert Neuman, Daniel Mal- 
colm, ete.——Gravestones marked by British bullets; 
British position at charge upon Bunker hill; view of 
Charlestown navy yard and Bunker hill——Return to 
North Bennet street via Hull and Salem gtreete, 


Garden Court Street. Governor Hutchinson’s mansion: 


(archway between 4 and 6 Garden Court street). 

North Square. British rendezvous before trip to Lex- 
ington and Concord; Paul Revere’s house (19-21 North 
square), 

Return to Hanover street for electric cars. 

ADDITIONAL ROUTE. 
(From Copley Square to the Shaw Monument.) 

Boylston Street. Arlington-street church. * 

Public Garden. Washington statue. 

Boston Common, via the “long walk,” from the corner 
of Boylston and Charles streets; old Central burying 
ground,—graves of British, grave of Gilbert Stuart; 
British parade ground (both sides); Crispus Attucks 
monument (right); Soldiers’ monument (left); site of 
“Old Witch Elm,” on which witches, Quakers, and pirates 
were hanged (left); old Frog pond (left); Brewer foun- 
tain (right); Robert G. Shaw monument. 


“SEEING BOSTON” CARS. 


Special observation cars will leave Park square on 
regular trips at 10 a. m. and 2 p.m. Extra trips during 
the convention. Distance traveled, thirty miles. Time, 
two hours. Price, fifty cents——The chief buildings of 
historical interest in old Boston, the Navy Yard and 
Bunker hill, Harvard College, and other interesting 
places in Cambridge are shown, but not visited. The 
route traverses not only the ancient and crooked streets 
of Boston, but also the beautiful residential suburbs of 
Brookline and Newton. 


COACHING TRIPS. 


Four-in-hand coaches provided especially for the mem- 
bers of the N. E. A. will be run daily through the mag- 
nificent Boston and Metropolitan park system.——These 
coaches, seating twelve or more people, will leave Copley 
square at 9 a. m. each day of the convention. The course 
will be via the Fenway, Parkway, Jamaicaway, Arno ‘d 
Arboretum, Franklin Park, and Blue Hill avenue boule- 
vard to the Blue Hills reservation,—a continuous park 
drive of twenty-five miles.——Round trip, $2.00 each.—— 
Lunches may be carried or purchased at a moderate price 
at the Reservation.——Returning, reach Boston before 6 


d’clock. 
PARK DRIVES. 


Carriages seating twelve people will start at the Blue 
Hill avenue entrance to Franklin park every fifteen min- 
utes from 10 a. m. till sunset (more frequently during the 
N. E. A. convention if needed).——Three distinct park 
drives are scheduled: 1. Franklin Park drive, twenty-five 
cents; 2. Franklin Park and Arnold Arboretum,” fifty 
cents; 3. Franklin Park, Arnold Arboretum, Jamaicaway, 
Parkway, and Fenway, to Copley square, $1.00. The 
starting point can be easily reached from any part of the 
city by electric cars marked “Franklin Park.” 


CHARLESTOWN. 


(Two miles from Copley Square.) 

Take any subway car and change to the elevated rail- 
road for Charlestown; transfer at City square to Bunker 
hill or Cheslea cars. 

Navy Yard. Open daily from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m.—— 
Receiving ship Wabash.——Granite dry dock.——Naval 
Museum.——Frigate Constitution (‘‘Old Ironsides’’). 

Bunker Hill Monument. Open daily from 7 a. m. to 5 
p. m. Free to members of the N. E. A. wearing badges. 
Statues of General William Prescott and Joseph Warren. 
——-Museum of curiosities. The monument is only five 
minutes’ walk from the Navy Yard. 


SOUTH BOSTON. 
(Two miles from Copley Square.) 

Take South Boston cars for Dorchester street transfer 
station. 
—Dorchester Heights Monument.——South Boston High 
Schocl,—one of the newest school buildings. 

Perkins Institution for the Blind.——Marine Park, in- 
cluding Fort Independence. A fine harbor view. 


NOTABLE BUILDINGS AND BURYING GROUNDS. 


Museum of Fine Arts. Copley square. Open daily to 
members wearing badges. 9a. m. to 5 p. m. 

Boston Society of Natural History. Berkeley street, 
near Boylston street. Open daily to members wearing 
badges. 10 a. m. to 4.30 p. m. 

Boston Public Library. Copley square. Open daily. 
9a.m. to 10 p. m. 

Old South Meeting House. Corner Washington Street 
and Milk Street. Open daily to members wearing badges. 
9a. m. to 6 p. m. 

Old State House. Corner Washington street and State 
street. Not open on account of subway construction. 

Faneuil Hall. Dock square, near Adams square. Open 
daily. 9 a.m. to 5 p. m. 

Christ Church—the ‘Old North,”’ Salem street, oppo- 


(Continyed on page 377.) 
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Connecticut is to have a new normal school, lo- 
cated at Danbury. The legislature has voted it, and 


has nade the appropriation. 


Hawaii has appropriated $50,000 to defray the 
expense of an exhibit at the Louisiana Purchas: 
Exposition at St. Louis next year. That is half as 
much as Massachusetis appropriated. 


It is a dull week when schoolboys somewhere 
from the kindergarten to the university do not talk 
of a strike. It used to be the master who did the 
striking, but that was in the long ago. 


li is probably true that so many school children 
have never been greeted by any other American 
President, as by Theodore Roosevelt during the past 
few weeks. It has been a beautiful sight to see vast 
throngs of children in line in cities, far from the 
national capital, receiving the salutations of the 


nation’s chief. 


Onvaha now has permanent tenure for teachers. 
Let the good work go on until every city is in line. 
It is less than twenty years since the first law was 
passed muking tenure possible. It was a great 
battle that we had there in Massachusetts, but the 
triumph was complete. Now it is only a quest’on of 
time before it will be universal, 


The educational press of the country has done re- 
markably well by the forthcoming Boston meeting. 


There has not been a false note sounded, nor an 
envieus or jealous fling. Never has there been such 
a combination of harmony and energy for any other 
meeting, and the credit for the size of the meeting 
will be in lange measure due to these papers for the 
publicity they have given the arrangements and the 
attractiveness of Boston. Where all have done so 
much, discrimination is hardly fair, but we cannot 
refrain from mentioning the good work of the New 
York Sehool Journal, which, being a weekly, has 
been able to do a great deal for the meeting. 


“INFORMATION OF VALUE.” 

Send a postal card to the Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine railroad, Boston, and ask for 
“Information of Value on the N. E. A.” It is an 
exquisite pamphlet of forty-eight pagcs and fifty- 
two beautiful illustrations, and is brimful of in- 
formation abowt literary and historic Boston and 
vicinity, and scenic New England. It is a treasure 
for any teacher. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

Andrew Carnegie has, up to date,—June 10, 
1903,—given away $13,000,000 to technical educa- 
tion, $26,000,000 to general education, $46,000,000 
to libraries and miscellaneous causes. All this has 
been given within a few years, and he has scarcely 
made a beginning in his proposed benevolences. 
This is important and interesting, and yet an al- 
most equally suggestive phase of the situation is the 
fact that he is one of the most abused men, in public 
and private, in the United States. It is worth while 
to note the present tendency to judge men by what 
they are not rather than by what they are, and by 
what they do not rather than by what they do. 


FIRE-CRACKERLESS CHICAGO. 


The Chicago board of education has passed the 
following resolutions:— 


Whereas, The present custom of celebrating Independ- 
ence day is noisy, useless, unpatriotic, and dangerous to 
property as well as to human life and health; and 

Whereas, The firing of blank cartridges, fire-crackers, 
and fireworks by children exposes human lives to deadly 
poison, that is tetuii bacillus; and 

Whereas, Such noisy celebrations do not teach patriot- 
ism to the children of our city, but cause many of its 
residents to fear for‘their lives on this day because of 
accidents that have occurred on Independence day in 
previous years; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the pupils in our public schools be 
taught how to celebrate Independence day in a more 
patriotic manner; and be it further 

Resolved, That all parents be requested to persuade 
their children from exploding blank cartridges, fire- 
crackers, fireworks, and other dangerous, noise-produc- 
ing materials, likely to injure life and property; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the commissioners of all the public 
parks in the city be requested to have concerts, enter- 
tainments, and patriotic speeches at the different parks 
on Independence day. 


It will be interesting to see what effect these regso- 
lutions will have. It is the most strenuous proposi- 
tion ever laid before the teachers of any city. It is 
one thing to curb the ardor of boys in the school- 
room, and in the vard during school hours; it is quite 
another proposition when the teachers attempt to 
controlthe effusions of children in summer vacation 
in the public parks. It is a laudable aspiration, but 
it does seem as though the place to emphasize the 
imatter is with the lawmakers of the city, and with 
the police department. 

By all means teach patriotism in a more sensible 
manner than heretofore, and in teaching history, 
leave out of the doings in the Philadelphia conven- 
tion the phrase “by bonfires and illumination.” 
These meant somothing quite different to the quiet 
Philadelphians of 1776 from what they mean to 
strenuous youth in Ohicago in 1903. 


LATEST INFORMATION ABOUT ARRANG 
MENTS OF THE N. E. A. 


BADGES. 


The badges are quite unlike any other that have ever 
been provided for any convention held in Boston, and 
unlike anything ever provided for the National Edu- 
cational Association. The metal is no larger than a 
dime, is of gold finish, and the design is of the State 
House. The ribbon is a half-inch in width, not more 
than two inches in length, blue for active and white for 
associate members. The Boston members will have an 
inch-long red ribbon over the white or blue. The 
badges are genuinely artistic. 

THE MAYFLOWER CLUB. 


This club of society young women will serve afternoon 
tea daily from four to six o’clock. This will be at the 
Women’s building, Girls’ Latin school, Copley square. 
All desks, seats and other school-roomishness will be 
climinated, and the entire room transformed into a beau- 
tifully furnished and appointed Women’s rest building. 
There will be couches in abundance; nurses will be in 
attendance; physicians will be on call; and maids in 
white caps and aprons will serve the guests. The whole 
setting of the Women’s building is to be restful. 


HARBOR EXCURSION. 


Augustus Hemmenway will provide an excursion down 
the harbor, some afternoon. He will place one of the 
best boats in the harbor at the command of the com- 
mittee of arrangements and the teachers will have as 
delightful an excursion as this prince of entertainers 
knows how to provide. The boat will accommodate 
1,500 and refreshments will be served. 


ADVANCED MEMBERSHIPS. 


This committee, Charles H. Keyes, chairman; John 
Tetlow, chairman of Boston committee, W. C. Crawford, 
secretary, and Alvin F. Pease, treasurer, report tuat 1,957 
Boston teachers, or ninety-five per cent., have paid 
their $2.00 for advance membership. The other five per 
cent. will be registered soon, This committee will ar- 
range to supply these members with badges, the Ginn 
Guide book and program, the Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Literary guide book, the Seaver Committee Illustrated 
Convention Manual of the Boston schools, and all other 
perquisities, in advance of the meeting, so they may en- 
ter upon their inheritance promptly. 

RECEPTIONS. 


Mrs. Quincy Agassiz Shaw will keep open house at 6 
Marlboro street all the week for the kindergartners, 
and she will have a reception, which will be a social 
function of high order. The hour is not determined upon 
at present..—The Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 
Miss Amy Homans, director, will keep open house during 
the week at their beautiful apartment in Mechanics hall 
building, to which all members of the N. E. A. will be 
cordially welcomed. On Wednesday evening from 8 to 
11, there will be a brilliant*reception to the department 
of physical culture and to dignitaries and officials.—At 
Copley hall, the Convention clubhouse, there will be a 
reception daily from 4 to 6, with afternoon tea and mu- 
sic.-- The Boston Public Library will have the most elab- 
orate floral display that it has ever attempted, L*brarian 
Horace C. Wadlin has arranged with the American Out- 
door Art Association for original and artistic designs. 
The Museum of Fine Arts and the Boston Public Library 
have arranged for a simultaneous reception, from nine 
to eleven o’clock Tuesday evening. ‘There will be a for- 
mal reception by dignitaries at both places, with choice 
music.—The Youth’s Companion, Columbus avenue, near 
Berkeley, will keep open house all the week.—Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 4 Park street, will keep open house all the 
week with experts to display rare and beautiful books 
and guides to take them out to the famous Riverside 
Press in Cambridge.—Filene, Washington street, near 
Teniple place, will have a beautiful souvenir ready for 
every wearer of a badge of the N. E. A. They will be 
ready early Monday morning, and will be for distribu- 
tion till Saturday night. 

OUT-OF-TOWN RECEPTIONS. 


Atrangements are being made in Quincy, Brookline, 
Plymouth, and other’ near-by places’ for after. 
noon _ receptions. In Salem, the teachers and 
the Essex Institute are planning for guides 
and light refreshments every afternoon. In 
Lexington, the schools, and the Historical Associa- 
tion will combine their efforts to make each 
afternoon attractive, In Concord, the purpose is to pro- 
vide abundant school-boy guides free, barges for a trifl- 
ing sum for those unable to walk with ease, and light 
refreshments for a nominal price will be served in two 
public places conveniently located. Plymouth is ar- 
ranging for the most elaborate entertainment of any 
place of historic interest. At Cambridge, Harvard will 


[ Continued on page 381.) 
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THE IN REVIEW. 


Meteorologically, this is a record-breaking season. 
While heavy downpours and gwollen rivers have 
been working frightful havoc in the Missouri valley, 
in the East, and .especially in New Wngland, a 
drought of unprecedented severity for the season of 
ihe year has prevailed for weeks. In New England 
in the entire month of May the rainfall was only .32 
of an inch, which is practically nothing. During 
ihe past week, devastating forest fires have been 
-weeping through the wooded sections of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts, burn- 
iny over thousands of acres and destroying millions 
of dollars’ worth of timber. ‘Scores of scattered 
farmhouses have been consumed, and residents in 
nuiny villages and even considerable towns have had 
to fight desperately to keep their homes from being 
overwhelmed, The loss to the crops is not easily 
calculable. 

* * 


While the Last has been thus suffering from 
drought, some ‘portions of the West have been 
atilicted by continuous rains which have swollen the 
rivers,—the Missouri, Iowa, and Kansas rivers and 
their tributaries in particular,—to almost unprec- 
cdented heights, and have caused disastrous floods. 
les Moines, both the Kansas Cities, and Topeka 
have been the worst sufferers. There has been a 
loss of property amounting to a good many million 
dollars, but impossible to estimate accurately: and 
there also has been, at Topeka and Kansas City, a 
deplorable loss of life. The early reports were ex- 
aggerated, as is usually the case, but it is probable 
that not far from one hundred persons were 
drowned. While the wires were still burdened with 
details of these disasvers came news of a tornado at 
Gainesville, Georgia, which killed nearly one hun- 
dred people and caused heavy property loss in a few 
moments of time. 


A\n ugly question has arisen between the leaders 
vo! the United Mine Workers and the operators in 
the anthracite coal fields, which threatens another 
strike, although it is more probable that it will be 
settled without extreme measures. It is the old 
qucstion of “recognition” of the union. The award 
of the coal strike commission provided for the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee or board of concilia- 
tion to settle any disagreements which might arise 
under the award, either as to its interpretation or 
application, There been serious disagree- 
ments about the Saturday work day and other mat- 
ters, which led to a rather hasty lockout on the part 
of some of the operators some time ago. The 


organization of United Mine Workers, through its’ 


district committees, appointed its district presidents 
to represent the miners in the board of conciliation. 
hut the representatives of the operators refuse 
flaily to recognize these officials, on the ground that 
they were not “duly elected” as specified in the 
award, 

* * * 


but the fact is that the award nowhere specifies 
that the miners’ representatives shall be “duly 
elected.” The word used is “appointed.” The only 
conditions are that there shall be in each of the 
three anthracite districts an organization represent- 
ing a majority of the mine workers, and that these 
organizations shall each “appoint” a member of the 
hoard of conciliation. It would appear that the 
nine workers have followed the course prescribed 
by the award: but whether they have or not, the 
American publie will feel a just indignation against 
laders on either side who provoke another strike 
in the anthracite coal fields over such a question as 
this. 'Mhe arrogance of the coal operators passes all 
hounds. At the New York investigation, they 


steadily refused the demand of the interstate com- 
Merce commission for certain records, and Judge 


Lacombe has just issued an order to compel their 
compliance. Now they are pursuing a policy which 
gravely threatens the public welfare. 

* 

The industrial situation is improving in some 
quarters and darkening in others. The Lowell cot- 
ton mills reopened their gates Monday morning, 
June 1, and a majority of the mill workers have re- 
turned, though the unions remain in an attitude of 
sullen resistance. The quarrel in New York city 
over the demands of the building materials team- 
sters, which has thrown one hundred thousand men 
in the building trades out of work, is approaching a 
settlement, through the retirement, voluntary or 
compulsory, of the teamsters from the Building 
Trades Federation. But in Philadelphia, a strike 
of nearly 80,000 workers in ‘the carpet and textile 
mills began on the first of June, over demands for 
shorter hours or larger wages. Some of the em- 
plovers have yielded, but most of them are standing 
out against the demands, on the ground that com- 
petition will not allow them to mect them. 

* * * 

A Federal grand jury, at Montgomery, Alabama, 
has been investigating a particularly odious form of 
cruelty which has thrived in that state for years. A 
svstem has grown wp under which friendless negroes 
are condemned for misdemeanors under trumped-up 
charges, and their fines paid by designing whites, 
who in return secure and sell their labor for a long 
period of time. Evidence in these Montgomerv 
eases has been collected by federal detectives, and 
the prosecutions, which are being made under fed- 
eral law severely punishing persons who put others 
into a state of neonege. may break up the shameful 
practice by making it dangerous. 

* * * 

Mr. Chamberlain has furnished England with an 
issue which promises to disturb many political cal- 
culations, and to oceasion a new alignment of 
parties. His recent’ speech at Birmingham in favor 
of preferential trade relations with the colonies was 
generally accepted as marking a divergence with his 
associates in the ministry, the more so as on the 
same day Premier Balfour made a reply of a very 
different tenor, to the protesting millers at London, 
who asked the retention of the corn duty for pro- 
tective reasons. But the Premier himself has an- 
nounced his agreement with Mr. Chamberlain, and 
in a speech in the Touse of Commons has formally 
committed himself to his scheme, declaring that un- 
less that or something like it can be realized, there 
is no chance for Pngland to reach the same plane 
of fruition as the United States. Mr. Balfour de- 
rided the old arguments, pro and con, on protection 
and free trade, as “motih-caten” and adapted to 
conditions as they were half a century ago; and de- 
clared that the time ‘had come to discuss the ques- 
tion of collecting revenue with a view to other con- 
siderations than those of expenditure merely. 

* * 

Mr. Balfour’s speech and that by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in amplification of his Birmingham utterance, 
which followed it, show plainly that the ministry 
ihas no plan to present, but that it seeks a mandate 
from the people favorable to the consideration of 
the question, and that, if it receives this, it will 
formulate a definite scheme. In other words, it will 
appeal to the people, at no distant day, by dissolv- 
ing parliament, and asking a return to power upon 
this issue. In some circles, it is believed that a gen- 
eral election will be ordered this summer. Mr. 
Chamberlain avows his readiness to justify to the 
working classes of England a tax on food stuffs, 
which is an essential part of his scheme; and he in- 
tinaittes that he will make the project palatable by 
the promise of better wages and an old-age pension. 

ut even with these allurements, it will not be easy 

to reconcile the working people to dear bread. 
There are few questions wpon which they are more 
sensitive, as was shown by their hostility to the corn 
duty just abandoned. 


(Conunued from page 375.] 


site Hull street. Open daily to members wearing badges. 
9 a.m. to 4p. ni. Small fee to belfry. 


Old Granary Burying Ground. Tremont street near’ 


Park street. Open daily. 9 am. to 5 p. m, 

King’s Chapel. Corner Tremont street and School 
street. Open daily. 1 p. m. to 4 p. m. 

King’s Chapel Burying Ground. Tremont street, near 
School street. Open daily. 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

Copp’s Hill Burying Ground. Hull street, North End. 
Open daily. 9 a. m, to 5 p. m. 

ARLINGTON. 


Route of April 19, 1775. Electric cars marked “Arling- 
ton Heights” may be taken at Copley square for Cam- 
bridge, Arlington, and Lexington (one and one-fourth 
hours). Fare, five cents.—Granite slabs marked anu lo- 
cated as follows: “Several killed.” Massachusetts ave- 
nue, near Pemberton street, North Cambridge.——“Black 
Horse Tavern.” Massachusetts avenue, near Linwood 
street, Arlington. “Cooper’s Tavern.” Massachusetts 
avenue, corner Medford street, Arlington.——“BRighteen 
British Captured.” Massachusetts avenue, opposite Uni- 
tarian church, Arlington.——“Twelve Colonists Cap- 
er Massachusetts avenue, near Jason street, Arling- 
on, 


BROOK FARM. 


Leave Boston, South Station, via Wew York, New 
Haven, & Hartford railroad, each day from July 7 to 10 
inclusive, at 2.18 p. m., Back Bay station at 2.22, for 
Highland, where a competent guide will be present to 
conduct the party. 

: CAMBRIDGE. 

Harvard College. Reached in twenty minutes from 
Copley square by all cars marked “Harvard Square.” 
Leave cars at Harvard square. Fare, five cents.—— 
Bureaus of Information and resting places wtih toilet ac- 
commodations at Phillips Brooks house on college 
grounds and at Harvard Union. Plans of grounds fur- 
nished to members of N. E. A. Gratuitous service by 
university guides each afternoon of convention week.—— 
Wadsworth House. Occupied by Washington, 1775.—— 
Johnston Gate and inscriptions.——Massachusetts, Har- 
vard, and Hollis halls, of historic interest; tae College 
yard.—Memorial Hall. Memorial Transept, Dining ha'l, 
Sanders Theatre. Fogg, University (Agassiz), Peabody, 
and Semitic Museums. Ware collection of glass models 
of flowers.——Harvard Union.——Ground near Law 
school on which the detachment for Bunker Hill was 
paraded.——Astronomical Observatory, reached in six 
minutes from Harvard square by “Huron Avenue” cars; 
exhibit of glass photographs of heavens. 

Christ Church, near the college. Occupied by Colonial 
troops in 1775. The oldest church building in Cambridge. 

Washington Elm. Across Cambridge common from 
College grounds. 

Radcliffe College grounds. 

Craigie House (Longfellow house). Now the private 
residence of Miss Longfellow, through whose kindness 
the members of the N. E. A. will be permitted to visit the 
“Longfellow Study” on each afternoon of the convention, 
except Monday, from two until five o’clock. 

Mount Auburn. Cemetery. From Craigie house cross 
Longfellow park to Mount Auburn cars; also reached in 
ten minutes in cars from Harvard square. Plans at 
cemetery. Mount Auburn is the resting place of Agassiz, 
Bowditch, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Motley, Parkman, 
Sumner. 

Elmwood (James Russell Lowell house). Near Mount 
Auburn. Now the prviate residence of Lowell’s grand- 
children. Members of the N. E. A. may visit the house 
on each afternoon of the convention, except Monday, 
from four until six o’clock. 

CONCORD (20 m.) AND LEXINGTON (12 m.) 


Special excursion trains will be run every afternoon 
from Boston (North Station) to Lexington, stopping one 
hour; thence to Concord, stopping two hours; thence to 
Boston. Time, five hours. Fare, round trip, sixty cents. 
Excursion tickets will be good also on regular trains, but 
for one day only. Electric cars may be taken from 
Boston to Arlington Heights (five cents), and thence to 
Concord (fifteen cents with stop-over privilege at Lexing- 
ton). Time, Boston to Concord, two hours and twenty 
minutes.——Special cars can be secured on short notice. 
——A limited number of carriages and omnibuses will be 
available in Concord to take visitors about.——Since 
Concord and Lexington are smal! country towns and have 
limited facilities for entertaining large numbers of visi- 
tors, it is suggested that they be visited early in the 
week to avoid possible overcrowding during the latter 
part of the week. 

MARBLEHEAD (18 m.) 

Visitors to Salem can take a side trip to Marblehead 

b¥ electric cars, leaving Salem every half hour. Dis- 
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tance, four miles. Fare, five cents. Cars leaves Marble- 
head for Lynn every half hour, connecting with trains 
for Boston on the Boston & Maine railroad. Distance to 
Lynn, six miles. Fare, five cents.——Marblehead may 
also be reached directly from Boston by frequent trains 
on the Boston & Maine railroad.——Carriages for Marble- 
head Neck and the ocean drive may be taken at the 
Marblehead railroad stations. 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD (80 m.) AND NAN- 
TUCKET (110 m.) 

Trains leave Boston (South Station) daily, morning 
and noon, connecting at Woods Hole with steamers for 
Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, and Nantucket. Re- 
turning, steamers leave Nantucket, morning and noon, 
for Cottage City and Boston. Fare, round trip to Cot- 
tage City, $3.00; to Nantucket, $4.00. 

NEWPORT (70 m.) 

Special limited excursion trains will leave Boston 
(South Station) on Wednesday, July 8, and Thursday, 
July 9, at 9.30 a. m.; Back Bay station (New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad) at 9.34 a. m.; reaching New- 
port at 11.30 a.m. Returning, leave Newport at 4 p. m., 
reaching Boston at about 6 p.m. Fare, round trip, $1.00. 
Carriages will meet each train upon arrival at Newport, 
and will take visitors over the usual Newport drive. 
Fare, fifty cents. Tickets at Excursion committee head- 
quarters during Convention week. 

PLYMOUTH (38m.). 

Special trains will leave Boston (South Station) on 
July 7. 8, 9, 10, and 11, at 9.15 a. m. Returning, leave Ply 
mouth at 3.10 p. m., due in Boston at 4.25 p. m. Fare, 
round trip, ninety cents. Tickets at Excursion committe? 
headquarters during convention week.——The number of 
passengers for each train will be strictly limited. In 
order that there may be no disappointment during the 
latter days of the convention, delegates are advised to 
take this trip early in the week. On Friday the train 
will be run in sections, and will carry all persons who 
purchase tickets before three o’clock on the preceding 
afternoon.—At Plymouth guides will be found at the 
stations to conduct visitors to the principal points of in- 
terest——-A resting place has been provided by the Com- 
mercial club of the town, where lunch at reasonable rates 
may be secured, and where the club will extend every 
courtesy which will add to the comfort and enjoyment of 
their guests For the trip to Plymouth by water, see 
“‘HarBor and Ocean Excursions.” 

QUINCY (8 m.). 

Frequent trains on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford railroad from Boston (South Station). Time, 
twenty-three minutes. Fare, fifteen cents. The trains 
leaving Boston at 8.28 a. m. and 1.28 p. m. will be met 
in Quincy by local guides.——By electric cars Quincy is 
reached in one and a quarter hours. Fare, ten cents.—— 
Electric cars can be taken from Quincy to Nantasket for 
dinner or supper, and the return to Boston may be made 
by Nantasket boat. See “Harbor and Ocean Excursions.” 

REVERE BEACH (4 m.). 

State reservation and bath house, with one of the best 
bathing beaches.——Revere Beach and Lynn railroad 
from the Atlantic avenue station, near the Rowe’s Wharf 
station of the elevated railroad. Trains every ten min- 
utes. Time, fifteen minutes. Fare, five cents.——Revere 
beach may also be reached by electric cars of the Boston 
& Northern street railway company from the Scollay 
square subway station. Time, thirty-five minutes. Fare, 
five cents. 

SALEM (16 m.). 

Trains at frequent intervals from Boston (North 
Station). Special excursion rate, round trip, fifty cents. 
Excursion tickets good on any train, but for one day 
only. The early afternoon trains each day of the con- 
vention week will be met by guides, and an itinerary of 
the best route te See the points of interest will be fur- 
nished. There will be an information booth in the rail- 
road station at Salem, and Academy hall, 157 Essex 
street, will be open all day as headquarters, for rest and 
toilet accommodations. Time required, about four 
hours.——Electric cars may be taken at the “Town 
House Square” in Salem for Peabody, Danvers, Beverly, 
Hamilton, and Wenham, Salem Willows, Marblehead, 
Swampscott, and Lynn. 

BASS POINT AND NAHANT. 


One hour’s sail down Boston Harbor and along the 
North Shore. Boats leave Union wharf, near the Battery 
street station, of the elevated railroad, at 9.30 a. m., and 
every ninety minutes thereafter. Special round-trip rate 
to members wearing badges, twenty-five cents. 

GLOUCESTER. 


A short ocean triy of thirty-one miles, two hours’ sail 
down Boston harbor and along the North Shore, passing 
Nahant, Swampscott, Marblehead, and Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Two and a quarter hours at Gloucester, Boat 


leaves north side of Central wharf, State street station, 
Elevated railroad, daily, except Sundays, at 10 a. m., and 
2 p.m. Returning, leave Gloucester at 2.15 p. m. and 3 
a.m. Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 a. m.; Gloucester at 
2.15 p. m. Special round-trip rate to members wearing 
badges, fifty cents. 

NANTASKET BEACH. 

One hour's sail down Boston harbor. Boats leave 
Rowe’s wharf, Atlantic avenue, Rowe’s wharf station, 
Elevated railroad, daily at 9.20 a. m., and hourly to 8.20 
p.m. Return hourly to 6.40 p.m. Late boat at 9.10 p. m. 
Fare, round trip, fifty cents. The beach may also be 
reached by steam or electric cars via Quincy and Hing- 
ham. 

PENAL INSTITUTIONS IN BOSTON HARBOR. 


The city steamer “J. Putnam Bradlee” leaves the north 
side of South ferry, 261 Commercial street, Battery street 
station, Elevated railroad, daily at 2.15 p. m., touching at 
Rainsford Island (Reformatory for Boys), Long Island 
(Almshouse and hospital), and Deer Island (prison). 
Transportation free to the extent of the capacity of the 
boat, probably one hundred and fifty. Return about 5 


p. m. 
PLYMOUTH. 


Three hours’ sail of forty-two miles down Boston 
Harbor and along the South Shore. Two and one-half 
hours in Plymouth. Boat leaves Rowe’s wharf daily at 
10 a. m.; due in Boston at 6.30 p. m. Fare, round trip, 
$1.00; one way, seventy-five cents. 

PROVINCETOWN. 

The harbor where the Mayflower first dropped anchor. 
Short ocean trip of fifty-two miles down Boston Harbor 
and across Massachusetts bay to the “Tip of the Cape.” 
Four hours’ sail. Two hours at Provincetown. Boat 
leaves 490 Atlantic avenue, Rowe’s wharf station, Ele- 
vated railroad, daily at 9 a. m.; due in Boston at 7 p. m. 
Special round-trip rate to members wearing badges, 


ninety cents. 
SALEM WILLOWS. 


Two hours’ sail of twenty-one miles down Boston 
harbor and along the North Shore. Four hours at Salem 
Willows. Boat leaves Union wharf, Battery street sta- 


’ tion, Elevated railroad, daily at 10 a.m. Returning leave 


Salem Willows at 4.30 p.m. Fare, round trip, fifty cents. 
Also reached by electric cars from Salem. 
THOMPSON’S ISLAND. 

Farm school (private). A home training school for 
boys; established 1814. The only grammar school in the 
country having agriculture as the basis of its course of 
study and making manual training its special feature. 
For information as to transportation address the school. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Each member of the National Educational Association 
will receive on arrival at the Convention headquarters in 
Boston a guidebook published by Messrs. Ginn & Com- 
pany, and written by Edwin M. Bacon. This book will 
give a detailed description of Boston and its surround- 
ings, including all places mentioned in this bulletin. 


Two Important Series 


JONES 
READERS 


A New Series in Five Books, by 
L. H. JONES, 
President of the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti. 


GEOGRAPHIES 


Elements of Geography 
Grammar School Geography 


The latest and best 


Correspondence will receive careful attention 


GINN & COMPANY 


Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago ~ London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Visitors desiring to visit other local points than those 
referred to in this bulletin can obtain all needed in- 
formation by addressing the Excursion committee at 14 
Somerset street, Boston, before the convention, and at 
the Excursion committee headquarters during conven- 
tion week. 


W. H. L., Mo.: Every pedagogue between the two 
oceans would become a better teacher by reading 
your excellent Journal of Education. 


THE HEATH 
READERS 


Ready June 20 


and printing. 


HE HEATH READERS, consisting of a Primer and Six Books, will 
contain more reading and better reading than any other series published. 


They will be correct pedagogically in every detail, and excel in type, paper, 
The whole series is beautifully illustrated in black and white 


and in color, and the books are handsomely and durably bound. 


Send for samples before purchasing 
your IKeaders for the coming year. 


Boston New York 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Chicago London 
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THE FETICH OF THE MATHEMATICS, 


Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
Journal of Education: — 

Dear Sir: I have followed with considerable pity tho 
Jounderings of a certain William D. Mackintosh, in a 
«ries of articles on “The Fetich of the Mathematics,” 
whieh have appeared in the last three numbers of the 
journal. The whole discussion is so utterly absurd as 
i) give the impression that the writer is either insane or 
-lse is sadly lacking in any broad conception of math- 
ematics. 

in his diseussion of the zero, “0,” he seems to have 
-onfused the idea of zero, to which mathematicians 
attach one and only one meaning, with a hazy and in- 
distinct idea of a variable quantity approaching zero as 
its limit. It would seem that a course in the simpler 
mwathematies might possibly set Mr. Mackintosh right. 

What is enumeraton, for instance, but counting? 
ond what are addition and multiplication but counting 
by groups? 

Hoping you will see the point of my remarks, which 
is the pointlessness of Mr. Mackintosh’s discussion. 

Yours truly, 
H. L. Willis, 
Principal High School. 


To Editor Journal of Education and Fellow Teachers: 
Two statements in the above demand attention, First, 
“to which mathematicians attach one and only one 
meaning.” 

For a clear cut recognition of the zero “at the bot- 
iom”’ and the zero “just above the bottom,” with their 
difference of function, nothing could be more to the 
point than Greenleaf’s Algebra, page 298. (Benjamin H. 
Sanborn, 1902, Boston, publishers.) 

For a clear-cut recognition of a third zero, “half-way 
down,” with its peculiar function of elasticity, nothing 
could be more to the point than the Fisher and Schwatt 
Higher Algebra, page 13. (Date, 1901. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, publishers.) 

Second, “What is enumeration but counting? and 
what are addition and multiplication but counting by 
groups?” 

Surely, you will all agree with me that this is a wel- 
come step toward truth. 

The next step, evidently, is to drop all such terms as 
“enumeration,” “addition,” “multiplication,” and teach 
sroup-counting, as developed in the Quincy Graphic 
Arithmetic. (Date, 1902. The Morse Company, New 
York, publishers.) 

William D. Mackintosh. 


IN THE 1OWA FLOODS. 
To the Editor of the Transcript: — 

Unexpectedly and unintentionally I have been floating 
about in the Iowa floods for a week. It was my fortune 
or imisfortune to see the famous Mill River track of 
ruin two days after the flood, and the Johnstown dis- 
trict before the wreckage had been disturbed, and was at 
Marietta just after the greatest of modern Ohio river 
overflows; but I have never been in a flood until now. 
Mill River and Johnstown were great tragedies, the 
shudder from which one never fully escapes; but this 
latest flood, so far as lowa is concerned, is more of a 
comedy than tragedy. 

For ten days it has rained hard all the time; a cold, 
benumbing, dismal downpour by night and by day. 
lowa mud at its best is the stickiest, slimiest stuff that 
ever webs carriage wheels, but after ten days of soaking 
it becomes a fathomless mess of glue-porridge. Under 
such conditions imagine missing railway connections and 
driving sixteen miles in haste (?) to make an appoint- 
nent. Fortunately it was possible to drive, while at the 
same time there were a thousand miles of roadway in 
lowa alone that were absolutely impassable. 

There is not a railroad system in Iowa that has not 
abandoned for days some of its important lines; there 
has not been a day that my plans have not been thwarted 
because of abandoned railroads, not a day that it has 
not cost me more than ten dollars extra because of sub- 
merged or wrecked tracks. 

The individual discomfiture is, however, unimportant. 
Picture if possible an improvised lake nearly fifty miles 
‘ong and from one to seven miles wide above the best 
farms in America, dotted all over with the upper story 
‘nd roof of houses and barns and tops of trees, repre- 
Senting thrifty farmers, who have either moved upstairs 
or taken to the hills in boats. In this one district alone 
‘here is a thousand miles of utterly destroyed highway, 
'‘cns of thousands of miles of fencing wiped out, and the 
‘rops of the year presumably sacrificed to the cold water 
idea, 

But it Is in Des Moines that the height, or depth, is 
reached. Here In the city all street car lines are aban- 
‘loned, all business houses virtually closed, and square 


miles under water, with many good houses and number- 
less poorer ones toppled over or floating about, with the 
homes of 15,000 persons out of commission. 

At such a time one is not anxious to exchange a home 
in slow, conservative, barren New England for the deep, 
rich soil of the famous Missouri valley.—A. E. Winship, 
in Boston Transcript, June 3, 1903. . 


THE NEW MEXICO NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 

The whole faculty of the New Mexico Normal Uni- 
versity resigns at the end of the present school year, 
under circumstances which should be widely known. 
Predatory organizations of a political character exist in 
New Mexico as elsewhere, and it is in the nature of 
things that they should interfere in various ways and 
degrees with educational institutions. During my con- 
nection with the New Mexico Agricultural College (1893- 
1900) I had many opportunities for learning the char- 
acter and motives of this interference, and the time may 
come when it will be expedient to tell the story in some 
detail. Some idea of the prevalent conditions may be 
gathered from the fact that within a period of eight 
years (1894-1901), the college had five successive presi- 
dents, namely: Hadley, McCrea, Jordan, Sanders and 
Foster. In spite of everything, a great deal of good and 
useful work was done; but it was lamentable to see the 
waste of opportunity, time and money resulting from 
the actions of self-interested, ignorant and prejudiced 
people. I have before me copies of the letter of Dr. 
Sanders, fourth president of the college, to his board of 
regents, and of his second annual report, both written 
in 1901. In these carefully-prepared and exceedingly 
outspoken documents the case against the politicians is 
presented in the clearest manner, with abundant details; 
but they are too voluminous to be published here. 

The Turkish have a proverb: “The fish stinks from 
the head.” It cannot be overlooked that the governors 
of New Mexico, who appoint the regents of the higher 
institutions, are responsible for the generally unsatis- 
factory character of these bodies. It is pertinent to ask 
why the presidents of the United States have not, at 
least within recent years, seen it possible to give us 
even tolerably good governors. The explanation lies, 
of course, in the so-called policy of home-rule, which, in 
this case, results in practically giving the appointment of 
the chief executive into the hands of the then dominant 
predatory organization. ‘It would seem more logical to 
either make us a state and let us make our own muddle, 
or treat us as a child commonwealth and provide us 
with competent rulers. 

The New Mexico Normal University, which opened its 
doors five years ago, has had until now a most fortunate 
immunity from political interference. In spite of its 
rather ridiculous name, it has prospered under the guid- 
ance of men who understood its proper aims and needs. 
This has been principally due to the wisdom and _ in- 
fluence of Frank Springer, the well-known authority on 
crinoids, who has been president of the board of regents. 
E. L. Hewett, the president of the school, is a well- 
known educator and student of anthropology. The 
faculty has been chosen by the president, and elected to 
serve indefinitely on good behavior, instead of being re- 
elected annually as at the Agricultural College. In so 
young a school much remained for the future, but prog- 
ress has been steady and satisfactory, and the institution 
was beginning to amount to something as a scientific 
center. 

All this is now to be changed. All along there had 
been attempts within and without the board of regenis 
to effect undesirable changes, but so far it had been pos- 
sible to suppress them, and the faculty usually heard 
nothing of them. However, when a member of the 
board recently resigned because he was leaving New 
Mexico, Governor Otero appointed for the unexpired 
term a man, who was @Well known to be hostile to the 
existing management. After a time it became plain 
that a destructive policy was intended, and Mr. Springer 
resigved from the beard. The faculty held a meeting to 
discuss the situation, and sent one of their number to 
represent the facts to Governor Otero. The governor, 
however, offered no relief, and plainly intimated that if 
we resigned there were plenty more where we came 
from. It was then decided to lay the matter before the 
public, and a printed pamphlet was issued, setting forth 
the conditions in detail. This was well received by the 
public and the students, the great majority siding with 
the faculty; the students especially being practically 


unanimous, and passing resolutions expressing their 
opinions. The city council of Las Vegas also passed 
resolutions in favor of the faculty. In the face of all 
this, however, Governor Otero reappointed the regent 
objected to fora full term, and appointed in Mr. 
Springer’s place one of the regular politicians. In these 
actions he was supported by the council of the recent 
New Mexico legislature, which has been exeeptionally 
corrupt and incompetent, Hence the faculty goes, 
T, D, A. Cookerel!, 
Las Vegas, N. M, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


STUDIES IN ZOOLOGY. By James A. Merrill, S. B. 
New York: American Book Company. 226 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 

This is a small laboratory manual to be used for high 
and normal school classes, as beginning in the practical 
study of zoology. It has the general character that is 
of necessity the nature of these preparatory courses, 
and combines the work of the laboratory with field study 
of the environment of insects, animals and birds. The 
laboratory work, so far as it goes, is strictly scientific 
and starts the student with the right working habits for 
more advanced courses, 

But the great principle of the method of the book 
is teaching that the study of organisms is but to learn 
lo appreciate the fitness of every iiving creature to his 
environment. The book gives outlines of laboratory 
study of special type forms, with questions to lead the 
student out to intelligent field work, with outlines for 
classification. The little book is exceilent for working 
purposes, and unusually well adapted to its own place in 
the schools. 


TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. (The Youth’s Companion 
Series). Boston: Ginn & Co. 154 pp. Price, 35 
cents. 

Triumphs of Science is the first volume in The World’s 
Progress Readers, a new series of supplementary read- 
ers published by Ginn & Co. This series is called The 
Youth’s Companion Series, and is to consist of selections 
made from the Youth’s Companion, by special arrange- 
ment with Perry Mason & Co. A set of geographical 
readers on the same plan is published valready, Tri- 
umphs. of Science contains thirteen articles by the 
special Youth’s Companion writers, on recent wonderful 
achievements in mechanical engineering. Among these 
are: “The Story of the Atlantic Cable,” by Cyrus W. 
Field; “How War Ships are Built,” by H. A. Herbert; 
“Astronomical Photography, by C. A. Young; “Modern 
Great Guns,” by John B. Briggs; ‘The Boston Subway,” 
and various others. Many teachers have been in the 
habit of clipping and sorting articles from the Youth’s 
Companion upon just such topics as ‘these. That fact 
alone speaks for the desire for just these new series by 
Ginn, and for the welcome they will receive. 


HALL AND BRUMBAUGH STANDARD PRIMER. By 
Anne Heygate-Hall and Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph. D. 
‘Philadelphia: Christopher Suwer Company. 

The make-up of this Primer is such as to make a child 
want to learn to read, the pictures of children and of an- 
imals are so natural and so entertaining. When the 
child does begin to read, he will learn, script and print 
simultaneously without confusion, and he will step from 
word to word so gradually that at the end he will have 
acquired quite a vocabulary by a very simple, pleasant 
process. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF COMMERCE. By William 
Clarence Webster, Ph. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
525 pp. 

An invaluable contribution to the study of commerce, 
a study of present and vital significance to this country 
in this period of industrial activity and enlargement. 
Professor Webster has so divided the commercial periods 
as to make his book available to different classes in the 
school. In a way most interesting he treats of the 
commerce of thé ancients, then of the mediaeval period, 
next of the early modern time, and lastly, of the age of 
steam and electricity. It will be a volume of ready ref- 
erence that the busy commercial men of this day will 
certainly appreciate. 

THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. By Percy MacKaye. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

To read this comedy gives one the impression of a 
masquerade. Chaucer and his pilgrims are before us, 
end they make their bows and speak their speeches, as 
they have learned them, and the lookers-on admire the 
cleverness with which they have assumed their parte, 
when not occupied with guessing who’s who. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. Primary Songs for 

Rote Singing. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

There is but one way to speak of this collection of 
Primary songs. It is charming. Just a little higher 
than the kindergarten songs, just a little lower than the 
songs made for real songs, it is a collection of the sweet- 
est of lyrics for children, of the kind that would sing 
themselves in their fancy, set tc simple notes that the 
children learn to read as they learn to read the words of 
spoken language. 


Tennyson’s Princess, edited for schools by Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., is published by the University Pub- 
lishing Company in their quarterly issue of the Standard 
Literature series. There are notes and introduction. 
The work is excellent in appreciation of the poem, and 
suggestions to study it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The History of Philosophy.” By Rev. Wm. Turner, Price, $2.50, 


——* Discourses on War.” By Wm. Ellery Channing.——‘“‘ Teacher’s 
Manual to Accompany Accounting and Business Practice.” By J. H. 
Moore and G W. Miner.—* Heine’s Die Harzreisa.” Edited bv 
R. Gregor. Price, 40 cents. —*‘ Chemical Exercises for Class Room and 


Home Study.” Rv R. P. Williams. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Primer on Teaching.” Rv John Adams. Price, 29 cents. New 
York: Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

“Outlines of Psychology.” By Josiah Royee. Price, $1.00,— 
“The Moral System of Shakespeare.” Ry R. G. Moulton. Price, 
&1.50. “Experimental Psaycholory and Culture” Bv G. M. Strat- 
ton. Price, $2.00.—*In the Guardianship of God.” By Mrs. Steel. 
Price, $1.50. “Robert Browning.” By G. K. Chesterton. Price, 
75 certs. —“ God’s Children.” By James Allman. Price, 50 cents. 
—‘“ Man Overboard ” Ry F. Marion Crawford. Price, 50 cents —— 
* Tdeas of Gond and Evil.” By W. B. Yeats. Price, $1.50 ——“ A Fight 
for the City” Ry Alfred Hodder. Price, $1.50,—* Encyclopedia 
Ribliea.” (Vol IV.) Priee, $5.00.—“ Illustrated Historv of English 
Titerature.” (2 vols) Price, $6.00 each, New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company 

“Phe Sacrifice of the Shannon.” Price. $1.50.—‘* The Old China 
Rook.” By N. Hudson Moore. Prige, $2.60 —~“ Felix.” Bv Rohert 


Hitohens, Price, $1.50, New York: Frederick 4. Stokes Company, 
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The Best 
TONIC. 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonie that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horstfored’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on recaapt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS ef educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
June 24-26: Kentucky State Educational 
Association, Maysville. 
June 30-July 3: Southern Educational 
Association, Asheville, N. C. 


June 30, July 1-2: Pennsylvania State 
Edueational Association, Wilkesbarre. 
Superintendent Addison L. Jones, pres- 


ident; Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster 
Secretary. 
July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ 


Association, Cliff Haven, Lake Cham- 
plain. 


July 8-10: Dominion Educational Assoeia- 
tion, Winnipeg, Man.; W. A. Melntire, 
Winnipeg, secretary. 


July 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. Swuper- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 


October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ems; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 


October 22-23-24: Vermont State Teach- 
ers Association, St. Johnsbury. 


November 28-29: Asseciation of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DURHAM. Commencement week has 
come and gone at the State College. On 
Sunday, May 31, Rev. Thomas Chalmers, 
pastor of the First Congregational church 
of Manchester, preached the baccalaureate 
sermon. At the commencement exercises 
on Wednesday, United States Senator 
Gallinger delivered an address. Loud 
and continued applause greeted his nef- 
erence to Former President Murkland, 
whose enforced resignation took place re- 
ly. 

WILTON. Two Tilton Seminary stu. 
dents, Ernest L. Bragg of Hudson, and 
Miss Alma Barnaby of Brookline, have 
been awarded prizes for best essays on 
the white pine, for which over 200 essays 
from high and preparatory school pupils 
were submitted. Mr. Bragg gets $25, and 
Miss Barnaby $15. 

HANOVER. Kimball Union Academy 
easily won the Dartmouth interscholastic 
athletic invitation meet June 3, scoring 
forty-one points to twenty-six for Willis- 
ton Seminary and twelve and one-half for 
Concord high school. Dummer Academy 
came fourth with ten and Manchester 
fifth with eight points. 

Kimball Union Academy was well rep- 
resented in all the events, but was partic- 


ularly strong on the track, where she se- 
cured twenty-nine points. Williston led 
in the field events with seventeen points. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The Connecticut house of representa 
tives has passed a resolution to establish 
a State Normal school at Danbury. The 
resolution carries an appropriation of 
$100,000, which is to be expended in build- 
ing and equipping the school under the 
direction of the state board of education. 
The erection of the plant is contingent 
upon the action of the town of Danbury 
in furnishing a site without expense to 
the state. 

HARTFORD. Rev. Dr. George Wil- 
liamson Smith, president of Trinity Col- 
lege since 1883, sent to the trustees, yes- 
terday, his resignation to take effect June 
30, 1904, and it was accepted with sincere 
regret. Dr. Smith and Mrs. Smith- have 
not been in good health for the past year 
or two and they have decided to go 
abroad. As their stay is a matter of un- 
certainty, Dr. Smith retires altogether 
from the presidency, giving the trustees a 
year in which to fill his place. 

The annual meeting of the Hartford 
County Teachers’ Association was held 
Saturday morning, June 6, in the Brown 
school annex. President G. A. Stuart of 
New Britain presided and appointed a 
committee consisting of Charles H. Keyes 
of Hartford, J. H. Pattison of New Britain 
and J. R. Tucker of East Hartford, to 
nominate officers. 

William C. Crawford of Boston, the first 
speaker, addressed the gathering on “The 
Day’s Work,” and a general discussion 
followed on “The Boston Meeting of the 
New England Association and Connecti- 
cut’s Opportunity and Responsibility.” 
This was followed by the report of the 
nominating committee and the following 
officers were chosen:— 

President, B. Norman Strong, Hart- 
ford; vice-president, Harlow Goddard, 
Collinsville; secretary, Katherine Decker, 
New ._—iOBritain; executive committee, 
Charles D. Hine, Hartford; Clarence A. 
Bingham, Bristel, and Fred L. Hooker, 
East Hartford. 

NEW HAVEN. Dr. George D. Kellogg, 
for five years instructor in Latin at Yale, 
has resigned. He has been engaged as an 
assistant professor in Latin at Williams 
College, and will begin his duties there at 
the beginning of the new school year in 
September. Dr. Kellogg was graduated 
from Yale in the class of ’95, leading his 
class in scholarship. After two years’ 
post-graduate work he was appointed in- 
structor. His field has been Greek and 
Latin, and he has been regarded as one of 
the brightest and most popular instruc- 
tors on the Yale faculty. 

Walter’ Clarkson, who has 
been assistant professor of  con- 
tracts at the Yale law school for the past 
year and a half, has ‘handed in his resig- 
nation to Acting Dean Woolsey. The 
resignation is to take effect at commence- 
ment. Professor Clarkson has decided to 
return to his home in Jacksonville, Fla., 
to resume the law practice which he left 
to accept the Yale appointment. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The authorities at 
Teachers’ College of New York announced 
the award of the thirty-two scholarships 
as follows: — 

Special Graduate Scholarships ($150)— 
Jesse H. Coursault of Columbus, 0O.; 
Bruce R. Payne of Durham, N. C.; Walter 
F. Dearborn of Middletown, Conn.;: Lam- 
bert L. Jackson of Brockport, N. Y. 

Graduate Scholarships—Anna M. Clark 
of Framingham, Mass.; George F. Long- 
acre of Royersford, Pa.; George E. 
Marker of Urbana, Ill.; Ida C. Messer of 
Cleveland, O.; Alpheus W. Moon of Mon- 
roeville, N. J.; William C. Ruediger of 
Madison, Wis.; Fletcher H. Swift of New 


York, and Frederick C. Whitcomb of 
Bluffton, Ind. 

Special Undergraduate Scholarships— 
Margaret E. McKay of Wilmington, Del.; 
Arthur A. Cleaveland of Astoria, Ore.; 
Mary A. Clark of Bedford, N. Y.; Anna 
M. Clark of Salisbury, N. Y.; Gertrude H. 
Ware of Hartford, Conn, 

Tileston Scholarship ($75)—Willystine 
Goodsell of Naugatuck, Conn. 

Shackelford Scholarship ($75)—Mabel 
E. Brown of Campville, Conn. 

Pierrepont Scholarship ($75)—Frank R. 
Cauch of Berkeley, Cal. 

Pond Scholarship ($75)—Tulla Oden- 
crantz of New York. 

Charlotte L. Williams Scholarship 
($150)—Mary Stewart of Longmont, Col. 


Earl Scholarship ($150)—George D. 
Strayer of Baltimore, Md. 
Hoadley Scholarships ($150)—Jose- 


phine Rice of Utica, N. Y., and Cliff W. 
Stone of Oshkosh, Wis. 

Bryson Scholarships ($150)—Lana Bis- 
hop of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Howard 
S. Harris of Middletown, N. Y. 

Special Southern Scholarships ($500 
each)—Mary V. Cox of Farmville, Va.; 
Elizabeth M. Haley of Monticello, Ala.; 
William H. Kilpatrick of Macon, Ga.; 
Charles H. Calhoun of Tarrytown, Ga.; 
and Osceola A. Thaxton of Jackson, Ga. 


The 1903 session of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Cliff 
Haven, near Plattsburg, July 1, 2 and 3. 
The Champlain Summer Institute has 
placed its buildings at the disposal of the 
Teachers’ Association. Cliff Haven is on 
Lake Champlain just south of the city of 
Plattsburg, which is accessible by both 
steam and trolley. lt is near the famous 
Bluff Point hotel. There is no more beau- 
tiful lake in the world than Lake Cham- 


plain, and Cliff Haven is on the most’ 


beautiful part of the lake. The city of 
Plattsburg and the lake in its vicinity is 
of deep historical interest. 

Among the speakers who will address 
the association are Dr. F. A. Gunsaulus, 
president of Armour Institute, Chicago, 
Ill.; Inspector James L. Hughes, Toronto, 
Canada; Professor L. H. Bailey of Cornell 
University; Wilbur F. Gordy, principal of 
Elementary school, Hartford, Conn.: 
Luther Henry Gulick, director of physical 
culture, New York city; George A. Wat- 
rous, Utica Free Academy; Professor S. C. 
Crosby, depariment of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hon. Charles R. Skinner, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; Professor Olin H. Landreth, Union 
College; Dr. Walsh of New York city. 


A permanent organization of the Eng- 
lish teachers in the high schools was 
effected May 16, when the teachers met 
in the assembly hall of the board of edu- 
cation and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Theodore 
C. Mitchell, Boys’ high school; vice- 
president, Josephine Brink, Girls’ high 
school; secretary and treasurer, Harold 
E. Foster, Morris high school. Members 
of the executive committee: Manhattan, 
Ellen Garrigues, De Witt Clinton high 
school; Bronx, Gilbert S. Blakely, Morris 
high school; Brooklyn, President 
Mitchell, ex-officio; Richmond, Elizabeth 
Sutliffe, Richmond high school; Queens, 
Charles R. Gaston, Richmond high school. 
Professor Francis H. Stoddard of New 
York University delivered an address on 
“The Duties and Difficulties Which Face 
the Teacher of English.” 


BROOKLYN. Tuesday, May 26, the 
public schools of Greater New York ob- 
served the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the city of New York. 

The exercises held at Public School 110, 
Brooklyn, of which Miss Josephine BE. 
Hodgdon is principal, especially im- 
pressed the writer. On the front page of 
the program there are two fitting quota- 
tigns; one at the top from Shakespeare: 
“You are very welcome to our house,” 
and the other at the bottom of page by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: “The ornament 
of the house is the friends who frequent 
it.” This expresses the attitude and life 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHosPinires is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. Itis not a secret or patent medicine; 
the formula is on each bottle. 
physicians, Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared Re CG. 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by @e NEW YORK. 


Lf not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
ROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 
By mail, 50 cents. 


Prescribed by leading 


It does not contain cocaine, 


DIRIGO ISLAND, Penobscot Bay, Maine, 


An Ideal Summer Outing Club for Members 
and their Families, situated in the very centre of 
tris American Bay of Naples, with a complete 
panoramic view of more than 40 Islands and 
Mainland Points, from the Camden Hiils to Mount 
Desert. The Club Owns Eight Beautiful Islands 
with an area equal to the City Proper of Boston’ 
and is owned and controlled exclusively for the 
Club members, whose membership fee inéludes the 
ownership of a lot of land and privileges of Club 
House, Boats, Tennis, Golf and Appurtenances, - 
designed especially for Families, who come to 
the New Engiand coast for the summer. who want 
either furnished rooms or furnished cottage com. 
plete, without the troubles and cares of preparation 
and maintenance. For terms of membership and a 
50-view pamphlet, describing DIRIGO, send to 


HARRIMAN BROS.,, 4 Post Office Sq., Boston. 


Teachers Wanted 


For Library Work. Light, profitable em- 
ployment. No canvassing or soliciting. A new 
strictty high-grade proposition. Profits from 
$15 to #50 per week. An unusual opportunity 
to spend y: ur vacation profitably. Writeto day 
for particulars. Ask for Booklet E 9. 
SIMS, WILSON & SIMS CO., 
338-340-342-344 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


of this school and should be a dominat- 
ing spirit in every up-to-date school in 
our land, for what is there more impor- 
tant than to encourage and cultivate that 
which brings in closer relation teacher, 
pupil, parent and layman. : 

The program, consisting of debates, 
music, etc., was quite elaborate and we!l 
rendered, and is highly creditable to the 
principal, and her assistant, Miss Nellie 
E. Cochrane, and other co-workers. 

The addresses were made by the Hon. 
Bartley J. Wright and Miss Grace E. 
Strachn, district superintendent. 

Former School Superintendent John 
Jasper has been presented with a beauti- 
fully wrought silver plate by a commit- 
tee representing the New York City 
Teachers’ Association. Magnus Gross, 
the president of the association; Dr. John 
P. Conroy, the president of the Male 
Principals’ Association, and twenty other 
teachers and principals were in the party. 
The plate, which was fifteen inches in 
diameter, had on its border the seal of the 
city, and under it the inscription: — 

“John Jasper, superintendent of 
schools for the city of New York from 
1879 to 1898; superintendent of schools 
for the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx from 1898 to 1902. From the New 
York Teachers’ Association, in apprecia- 
tion of useful, earnest, and intelligent 
work.” 

Miss Margaret A. Regan, head of de- 
partment in public school No. 179, was 
chairman of the committee. 

Superintendent Jasper heartily thanked 
the teachers for their kind expressions of 
goed will. 

Between fifty and sixty students were 
graduated from Horace Mann school on 
June 2, when the commencement exer- 
cises were held in the auditorium of the 
school. An interesting program was pre- 
pared for the occasion, and addresses 
were delivered by Dr. James H. Canfield, 
librarian of Columbia University; Sam- 
uel T. Dutton, Virgil Prettyman and Dean 
James E. Russell of Teachers’ College. 
The annual exhibition of the equipment 
and work of Teachers College and the 
Horace Mann school last week was well 
attended. Among the features were the 
charcoal, pencil, water-color and oil work, 
a collection of mathematical portraits and 
autographs, en “ideal” luncheon, 
ranged in regard to the nutritive value of 
foods, preparations for home nursing, 
wood carving, bench work, weaving, 
raffia and basketry. 

The new departure of physical educa- 
tion at Teachers College has been so ex- 
tended as to include the work at Colum- 
bia and Barnard Colleges, and Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood will be placed at the 
head of all next year. Assistants and 
visiting physicians will be put in charge 
of the separate gymnasia. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JERSEY CITY. The Jersey City Nor- 
mal and training school is a credit to the 
city and to the public school system, of 
which it is a part. The history of the 
school dates back to the ’sixties. After 
its re-organization in 1896, when Colonel 
Joseph Brensinger became principal, it 
was not long before it was recognized as 
an up-to-date training school for teachers 
as well as for prospective teachers. The 


Furnished House, Beacon Hill, 


TO LET FOR THE SUMMER, 


to a small, careful family of adults, for $100 a month. 


rooms and 2 baths. 
GEO, B. ELLIOT, 


209 Washington St., Boston. 
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primary principal is Mrs. Susan C. Mar- 
vin, favorably and well-known to the 
-eachers of New Jersey. The teacher of 
methods is Miss Ella J. Richardson, who 
is also supervisor of methods in the city 
schools; assistant teachers of methods, 


Miss Blanche Halsey and Miss Emma. 


Campbell; instructor in science, Charles 
C. Wilson, and supervisor of drawing, 
Dr. Thompson. 

With such co-workers as these the prin- 
cipal is enabled to carry out to a more 
appreciable extent his idea of thorough- 
ness, and it is no doubt largely because 
of this that the pupils graduating from 
this school are so well qualified. Super- 
intendent Snyder lectures once a week on 
school management. 

Colonel Brensinger’s experience in the 
army has enabled him to make the march- 
ing and morning exercises of unusual in- 
terest. 

MARYLAND. 


PORT DEPOSIT. On May 15 and 16 
there was held at the Jacob Tome Insti- 
tute, the most important gathering of 
school men that has ever taken place 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Fifty 
of the leading universities, colleges and 
schools sent representatives to this 
meeting. The occasion was the dedica- 
tion and formal opening of the new 
huildings of the Jacob Tome Institute, 
which have been erected at a cost of 
$900,000, 

President Remsen of Johns Hopkins 
University, Provost Harrison of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, President Denny 
of Washington and Lee University, Pres- 
ident Reed of Dickinson, S. J. McPherson 
of Lawrenceville, D. W. Abercrombie of 
Worcester, J. H. Van Sickle of Baltimore, 
Right Rev. Leighton Coleman, bishop of 
Delaware, Governor John Walter Smith 
of Maryland, and Director Harris of the 
Jacob Tome Institute were among the 
speakers who took part. 

The exercises were brought to a close 
‘by the most extensive interscholastic 
track meet. ever held in the 
South. The exceptional location of 
the institute, on the Susquehanna river 
and in one of the most beautiful spots in 
Maryland, has contributed greatly to the 
development of a very high standard of 
athletics. 

The Jacob Tome Institute was founded 
in 1889 and now has an endowment of 
nearly $4,000,000. Until 1900 it had only 
n local importance; the completion of the 
new buildings gives it a unique position. 
As the richest secondary school in Amer- 
ica, it has a remarkable opportunity for 
doing very important work, especially in 
ihe Southern field of education. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. A petition signed by 2,000 
public school teachers asking that cards 
be issued to every teacher in good stand- 
ing permitting the holders to draw from 
the public library six books at a time, 
was presented to the public library board 
at its meeting yesterday afternoon. The 
request was referred to the library com- 
mittee, 

The central council of the public school 
teachers yesterday adopted a new consti- 
tution, the purpose being to unify the 
school councils, high school céuncils, dis- 
trict councils and the central council. 
The grade teachers will have a majority 


representation in the councils at all 
times, 

_ Miss Jane Zabriskie of St. Louis 
is chosen head of the domestic 


science department of the normal school 
at a salary of $2,300. 


IOWA. 

Professor Frederick E. Bolton of the 
State University has cabled his refusal 
of an offer of the presidency of the nor- 
mal school at Manila, P. I., with a guar- 
antee of all expenses paid and a salary of 
at least $4,000 a year. Professor Bolion 
IS recognized as an exceptionally good 
man and the fact that he received this 
offer, without solicitation, from a man 
whom he had never known, BE. B. Bryan, 
superintendent of all of the government 
schools in the Philippine Islands, demon- 
Strates that his ability is recognized out- 
side of Iowa. 

Professor Bolton is at the head of the 
department of education and has charge 
of the summer session of the university. 


MICHIGAN. 

GRAND RAPIDS. In the public school 
May festival at the auditorium May 22 
teachers and pupils presented one of the 
most pretentious and praiseworthy enter- 
anaents ever rendered here by school 
alent, 

More than 1,000 school children partici- 
pated in the festival, nine separate 


choruses appearing during the first pari 
of the program, devoted exclusively to 
school work. They were from as many 
schools and each was directed by teachers 
from the buildings from which the pupils 
came. All showed the results of excellent 
training. 

Superintendent Elson in his few words 
of welcome at the opening of the first part 
had already explained the dual char- 
acter of the program, the first to show the 
work of the pupils and the second to edu- 
cate them to an appreciation of the best 
in music. The general subject of the sec- 
ond part was Guiseppi Verdi and Charles 
Francois Gounod, and numbers Were ren- 
dered in their usual good way by the Fur- 
niture City band, John Duffy, Clarence B, 
Pease and Mrs, Victor Duncan, with Fer- 
dinand Warner as accompanist. 

The legislature of Michigan has passed 
a bill appropriating $171,900 for the Mich- 
igan College of Mines‘at Houghton for 
the bicnnium beginning July 1 next. The 
most important item of this appropriation 
is that of $45,000 for the construction. of a 
metallurgical laboratory. The college in- 
tends to erect a substantial building for 
this purpose and to thoroughly equip it 


’ for experimental work and instruction in 


the different classes of metallurgical 
processes. Besides the amount for a met- 
allurgical laboratory the bill referred to 
carries an appropriation of $9,000 for ex- 
tending the equipment of the department 
of mining engineering, which now occu- 
pies its new building erected last year; 
$4,000 for completing the equipment of the 
chemistry building, also erected last 
year; $2,000 for providing additional 
eases for the mineralogical museum, and 
$1,000 for increasing the equipment of the 
department of mechanical engineering. 


TENNESSEE. 


The summer session of Fisk University 
will be held June 22-July 27. The follow- 
ing courses of study are offered: Peda- 
gogy, Child Nature, literature, vocal mu- 
sic, reading, arithmetic, geography and 
language. The work is planned with spe- 
cial reference to the needs and requests of 
teachers in the public schools. 

The boarding department of the Univer- 
sity will be open and the comfortable 
rooms of Jubilee hall and delightful 
grounds of the campus will afford a pleas- 
ant place, in which to spend a few weeks 
of recreation and study. The following 
instructors have been engaged: Pedagogy 
and Child Nature, B. Ruth Parmenter; 
literature and reading, Edith McDuffee; 
arithmetic, geography and language, 
Anna Parmenter; vocal music, B. Landry. 
Circulars will be sent upon application, B. 
R. Parmenter. 


NEBRASKA. 

OMAHA. Superintendent C. G. Pearse 
has engaged Superintendent W. W. Stet- 
son of Maine, Superintendent C. M. Jor- 
dan of Minneapolis, Superintendent Day- 
hoff of Kansas, Superintendent W. M. 
Davidson of Topeka, Superintendent R. E. 
Denfeld of Duluth, and Superintendent 
Buchanan of Sedalia, Mo., to co-operate 
with him in a two weeks’ Trans-Mississ- 
ippi Summer school for superintendents. 
It will close on July 3, and all will leave 
together for the Boston meeting of the 
N. E. A. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. The negro conferences at 
Atlanta University grow in interest and 
importance each year and this, the eighth 
of the series, has proven in many respects 
the most valuable yet held. The subject 
of study this year was the Negro church 
and the moral and religious condition of 
the Negro. The principal speakers were 


“the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, the 


eminent sociologist and president of the 
American Missionary Association; Pro- 
fessor Kelley Miller of Howard Univer- 
sity, the negro mathematician and writer, 
and Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, the first 
president of the National Federation cs 
Colored Women’s clubs. 

The conference opened May 26 with an 
interesting study of the negro churches 
of the black belt. Rev. W. H. Holloway 
of Thomas county presented a statistical 
study of the churches of his county and 
their conditions. 

The Rev. Dr. Gladden followed with an 
address on “The Relation of Young Pco- 
ple to Church and Staite.” 

The afternoon session was the annual 
mothers’ meeting. The principal address 
was made by Mrs. Mary Church Terrell 
on “The Negro Woman and the Church.” 

The principal meeting took place at 
night, President Horace Bumstead presid- 
ing. After opening remarks by the chair- 
man, the Rev. C. B. Wilmer made a short 
address, The principal speech was made. 
by Professor Kelley Miller of Howard 


University on “Religion as a Solvent of 
the Race Problem.” 


Many interesting figures were pre- 
sented; the students of Atlanta found 
fifty-four negro churches in Atlanta 


which raise over $50,000 a year and own 
$200,000 worth of property. One hundred 
and fifteen typical churches from ell 
parts of the country reporting to the con- 
ference had 19,640 active members, $1,976,- 
682 worth of property, and raised last 
year $210,839.88 for expenses. The negro 
Baptists report for 1902, 2,039,427 mem- 
bers, $12,196,130 in property and $3,425,- 
523.11 raised for expenses. 

Resolutions were adopted by the con- 
ference calling for a renewal of spiritual 
ideals among Legroes and an expansion of 
church work in the lines of social reform. 
The arrangements for the conference 
were made by the secretary, W. E. Burg- 
hardt DuBois. 


COLORADO. 


Edgar R. Downs, formerly prineipal of 
the North Side high school, Denver, but 
for the past three years superintendent of 
the city schools of Durango, Colorado, the 
metropolis of the southwest, has just been 
re-elected for a fourth year at a salary of 
$2,000. 

During his official connection with the 
schools of Durango, they have been made 
into a carefully graded system of city 
schools; the course of study has been re- 
organized; the buildings have been re- 
mecdelled and doubled in size, and are 
now equipped with all modern appliances. 
The enrollment is about 1,200 pupils with 
a corps of thirty teachers. At the last 
school election free text-books were 
adopted, and a hew list will be prepared 
so as to secure a uniform series of text- 
books for La Plata county. 


SIX SQUARE FEET OF PROGRAM. 
[ Editorial. ] 

John MacDonald, lecturer, and editor of 
“The Western Journal of Education,” is 
a most likeable man. If there is any one 
who does not like him, it is the one lone 
specimen who likes nobody. I had an ex- 
perience the other day that is too good 
not to relate. It was on a train in Iowa 
while we were being held up by the flooa 
for several hours and, of course, came to 
know one another fairly well. One Kan- 
san put the question point blank: ‘What 
is your business?” and in reply said: “I 
never saw but one educational journal. 
That was the one in Topeka. We had a 
schoolmaster boarding with us one term 
who took it. He read it straight through, 
advertisements and all. He used to read 
a lot of it to us. We used to laugh about 
his taking his politics and religion from 
the Scotchman, but when he left we took 
it ourselves.” 

What wonder, for John MacDonald al- 
ways says things as no one else would 
have done, as his comment on the pro- 
gram of the Boston meeting well illus- 
trates:— 

“The advance sheet containing the pro- 
gram of the N. E. A. meeting, Boston, has 
reached us. Its area reminds one of 
Rhode Island. To be mathematically 
exact, we measured the surface, and 
found it to be 36x24 inches, or 864 square 
inches, equal to six square feet. We 
have counted about 150 different subjects 
on the program, and there are more to 
follow. Every one who goes to Boston 
seeking for light and truth, will be sure 
to find both in one or more of the depart- 
ments of the association.” 


VACATION TRAVEL WILL SOON BE 
HEAVY. 


INTERESTING BOOKS OF BOSTON AND MAINE 
RAILROAD, 

The sunny cays of June have arrived 
and the vacation season has commenced 
in earnest. The summer hotels opened 
this month for the first time this season, 
and already the summer sojourners have 
started for their vacation haunts. 

Those who intend a visit later are busy 
looking up information in regard to the 
different resorts, and naturally turn to 
the vacation headquarters, the Boston & 
Maine railroad passenger department, 
Boston. The literature published by this 
road is interesting and instructive, and 
the thirteen descriptive books, each book 
describing a different section of New 
England, have some fine illustrations and 
good reading matter. These books can 
be secured by sending two cents for each 
book or twenty-six cents for the whole 
set. The hotel book, containing a list of 
all the first-class resorts, with the hotels 
at each resort, their accommodations, 
rates, ete., will be mailed free to any ad- 
dress by the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine railroad, Boston, Mass. 
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take charge of the social functions, giv- 
ing free afternoon teas at the Harvard 
Union and the Phillips Brooks house. 


MBSIC, 


B, J. Lang, chairman ef the committee 
of music, will conduct a concert in Sym- 
phony hall on Tuesday evening, July 7, 
and Thursday, July 9. He has sixty-five 
members of the Symphony orchestya to 
accompany cherus of 300. His soloists 
will be Madame Leuise Homer of the 
Metropolitan Opera company, Joseph 
Shehan of the English opera company, 
Gylim Miles of New York, R. B. Merrill 
of Boston. There will be an organ recital 
in the Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and it is hoped that a military con- 
cert will be given on Boston Common. 

The Museum of Wine Arts is to have 
several unusual attractions. There will 
be a special collection of Sargent’s pic- 
tures for this occasion, They have been 
able to get together sixteen of the 
last eighteen paintings of Sargent. All 
in all, it is expected to have the finest dis- 
play of modern paintings that Boston has 
enjoyed. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL-BOY GUIDES. 


About twenty boys from the upper 
grammar grades of each boys’ grammar 
schocl have volunteered as guides at the 
railway stations, wharves and headquar- 
ters to escort teachers to their stopping 
places. They are entirely distinct from 
the uniformed officers of the school regi- 
ments who will guide to points of liter- 
ary and historic interest. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


There will be three guide books of un- 
usual merit, for free distribution. The 
official program and guide book will be 
issued by Ginn & Co. on an elaborate 
seale for free distribution to all members 
of the association. The guide book fea- 
ture will be elaborately illustrated. It 
will be written by Edwin M. Bacon.— 
“Literary Landmarks” is the name of the 
beautifully illustrated description of (it- 
erary scenes and personages of Boston 
and vicinity, which Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. are to issue for free distribution ito all 
wearers of the badge. It is by far the 
best guide to literary Boston ever made. 
It is from the pen of Lindsey Swift of the 
Boston Public Library.—There is to be a 
twenty-four-page manual of the schools 
of Boston and vicinity, with thirty illus- 
trations. This will be issued by the com- 
mittee on school exhibits, of which E. P. 
Seaver is chairman. It will be provided 
for every member of the N. E. A. 

The hospitality committee will take 
charge of the vagious state headquarters, 
looking after the comfort of all who ren- 


dezvous there, providing attendants, 
flowers and other conveniences for 
guests, 


The National Educational Asseeiation 
is being financed by a distinguished com- 
mittee, with James J. Storrow, chairman. 
Already more than $15,000 has been 
raised, this will be carried to $25,000 very 
soon. The educational features are being 
promoted by Harvard University, Insti- 
tute of Technology, Tufts, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston College and  Welles- 
ley. Socially, it is to be - pat- 
by one hundred social lead- 
ers, with the wife of the governor, mayor, 
lieutenant-governor, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Jack Gardner among them. 

In place of the ordinary exhibition of 
sehool work in some large hall, there wifl 
be exhibits in all the college laboratories, 
high school and normal school buildings, 
grade and special schools of Boston, 
Brookline, Cambridge, Newton and Med- 
ford. 

The arrangements, all in all, are more 
elaborate than for any convention ever 
held in this city or than for any other 
meeting of this association in any other city. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


| iy order to make this secuva of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete a8 pvussible, the editor 
asks for tue co-operatiuu of college 
rroperly autnenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


President Hadley of Yale, President 
Smith ot ‘I'rinity College, and President 
Raymond of Wesleyan, are to select the 
hoiders of the Khodes scholarships irom 
Connecticut. The present plan is not to 
make any appointment until the fall of 
1904. ‘bwo qualitications will be de- 
manded of the students who apply for the 
scholarship. A candidate must have 
passed two years at a college or university 
und must ve a good student. Besides 
this, he must be of pleasing personality 
and a gentieman. 


Dr. John Gordon, president of Tabor 
College, has received an ofter of the pres- 
idency ot Howard University, at Washb- 
ington, D. C. The doctor.says he prov- 
abiy will accept the offer, but will confer 
witn the trustees of ‘labor College betore 
doing so. 


Professor Hugo Munsterberg, of the de- 
partment of phiiosophy of Marvara. Uni- 
versity, sailea May sv tor Germany, where 
he will ofticialiy represent the pt. Louis 
exposition management in an erfort to se- 
cure the co-operation of the German gov- 
ernment and educational institutions in 
the international Congress of Sciences to 
be held in connection with the exposition 
next year. Similar missions to france 
and Germany, respectively, have been 
taken by Professor Simon Newcomb of 
Johns Hopkins and Professor Small of 
the University of Chicago. Professor 
Munsterberg will remain abroad until 
September. 

Owing to Professor Bullock’s retirement 
from the Williams Coilege faculty, in re- 
sponse to a cali from Harvard University, 
the departments of economics aud govern- 
ment will be consolidated into that of po- 
litical science, of which Professor Nelson 
is to be the head. Ur. Munro came to 
Williams with the highest commenda- 
tions from President Eiiot and Professor 
Taussig of Harvard, where he had studied 
political economy. Not only will he be in 
charge of the work in economics, but will 
also conduct two courses in government. 
Hereafter elementary economics will be 
taught, including the study of public fi- 
hance, and more as regards its ethical 
bearing than as a study of modern phe- 
nomena, except as these illustrate the 
principle and the history of the art. 
American history will also occupy a 
place in the curriculum commensurate 
with its importance. 

The department of political science will 
include eight courses next year; but a 
much wider scope is contemplated for tne 
future. In addition to the list of courses 
announced in the prospectus of the new 
curriculum, there will be one on the de- 
velopment of democratic ideas on the con- 
tinent, Professor Lowell’s book on conti- 
nental governments being used. Another 
new course will take up the economic his- 
tory of Europe and this country. Profes- 
sor Nelson will offer his course in the 
study of the documents of civil liberty as 
a complete history of the English people, 
and that dealing with the structure of 
government in the United States, in- 
cluding a consideration of municipal, 
county, town, state and national forms. 
There will also be a course by Professor 
Nelson on the application by democratic 
governments of the principles of civil lib- 
erty, or on the achievements of democ- 
racy. 

The octogintennial catalog of Amherst 
College has just been issued, and includes 
a list of all the students connected with 
the college and those receiving honorary 
degrees from its foundation, in 1821, toits 
eightieth year of existence, in 1902. The 
prefatory note says that the college al- 
ready has the quinquennial catalog, the 
annual and the list of living alumni, but 
heretofore there has never been a com- 
plete list of all persons who ever were 
connected with the institution as students 
or recipients of her honors, save the sep- 
tuagintennial catalog, which was issued 
in 1892. That issue, which covers about 
five-sixths of the total number, is now 
without the membership of the last ten 
years. At the last meeting of the trustees 
of the college they directed the publica- 
tion of the names of all the eighty classes 
of 6,404 students, and of the 281 men upon 
whom honorary degrees have been con- 
ferred in the whole history of the college. 
This completes the list and includes the 
total membership of its existence by 
classes, as well as an index of the whole. 
This catalog is not in demand by every 
alumnus or mere friends and patrons of 
the college, who are satisfied by the quin- 
qvuennial and annual issue, but this one 
will be of great service for ready reference 
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by the faculty, the college organizations 
and fraternities, historic and genealogical 
workers, and the compilers ot encycivope- 
dias and newspaper and magazine 
writers. Although tne new catalog is an 
octogintennial,—1821-1902,—it also in- 
cludes the class of 1902 as a supplement, 
thus giving this class a representation, as 
the eighty-first class, and this class is in- 
cluded in the index. The catalog also 
gives a list of the names of the twenty- 
nine Amherst men who served in the 
Spanish-American war. An interesting 
feature are tables, the result of groupings, 
showing how the college has grown. 


THE BOSTON GUIDE BOOK. 


N. E. A. Meeting, July 6-10, 1903. 


The preparation and publication of the 
official guide book of the National Edu- 
cational Association is in charge of 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, publishers. 
The text is the work of Edwin M. Bacon, 


the well-known writer of descriptive and 
historical books pertaining to Boston and 
New England. 

The book will be a complete guide to 
modern Boston and its surroundings, in- 
cluding the various historic and other 
landmarks that give to Boston its pecu- 
liar distinction among American munici- 
palities. Beside the metropolitan district 
it will also cover the various historical 
places and literary shrines beyond the 
limits of “Greater Boston,” such as Lex- 
ington, Concord, Salem, Marblehead, Ply- 
mouth and Gloucester. Excursions to 
various other pcints of interest along the 
New England coast and to the mountain 
districts of New England have been care- 
fully outlined. The book will contain 
numerous novel features and much use- 
ful information to the tourist, as well as 
matters of special interest to the mem- 
bers of the National convention. {ft will 
be fully illustrated and extremely well 
provided with maps, which are made on a 
new plan with a view to securing the 
greatest possible simplicity and conven- 
ience. 

For the members and visitors to the 
national convention this will be a sou- 
venir guide book, which will be furnished 
gratis to each member at the first meet- 
ing of the association, by the sub-commit- 
tee on guide book, and by the publishers, 
Ginn & Co. A popular edition for the 
public at large as a standard guide to Bos- 
ton will also be issued, and will be on 
sale at the book shops and general news 
stands. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. will make the pub- 
lication the most attractive and satisfac- 
tory guide book, in appearance and con- 
tents, ever published in Boston. As a 
piece of book-making it will be a fine ex- 
ample of the production of their . cele- 
brated Athenaeum Press. It is particu- 
larly appropriate that they should pre- 
pare this souvenir guide book of Boston, 
for their Boston offices are situated on ore 
of the most revered spots in New England 
—the site of the old Hancock mansion 
house; and their Athenaeum Press ig in 
Cambridge, just across the West Boston 
bridge, celebrated in Longfellow's poem, 
“The Bridge.” 


The summer quarter of the University 
of Chicago, in session from June 17 to 
September 3, offers unrivaled opportunt- 
ties to teachers for review and special 
study. The terms are so arranged as not 
to interfere with the ordinary work of the 
teacher. A special circular will be sent 
on application to the University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The July Delineator shows a consid- 
erable change in make-up from preceding 
issues; the literary matter has been 
brought to the front of the book, then 
follow the fashions, and lastly depart- 
mental matter. The number is in many 
respects superior to any previous one. 
Christine Terhune Herrick writes enter- 
tainingly of Marion Harland’s souvenir 
garden at Sunnybank, ther country place 
in New Jersey, and N. Hudson Moore 
contributes to the number a finely illus- 
trated paper on roses. “Bird Babies and 
their Cradles,” by Landon Knight, is a 
very attractive article, illustrated with 
photographs. In the seventh ‘Miladi”’ 
paper Miss Clara E. Laughlin discusses 
woman’s duties toward her neighbors. A 
page of exclusive photographs of Viola 
Allen is a feature. In the series of his- 
toric and modern homes, Van Cortlandt 
Manor house is described and illustrated, 
with views of both interior and exterior. 
The number also includes the introduc- 
tion to a series of tales for children, 
called, “Firelight Stories,” by Livingston 
B. Morse. The sixth lesson in plain sew- 
ing is given, and all the departments are 
as helpful and varied in interest as usual. 


—A notable essay in The International 
Quarterly, June-September, is that by 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings, professor 
of sociology at Columbia University, on 
“The American People.” Since the works 
of M. de Tocqueville and Bryce, nothing 
has been written which so adequately pre- 
sents the complex character and distribu- 
tion of our people. He defines the differ- 
ent types represented in the United 
States, and it is from the blending of 
these different races that the future 
American race must be evolved. 

Two other leading articles of this num- 
ber are “Professor Herman Grimm” by 
the Baroness von Heyking, and “The 
Goncourts” by the late Leon Marillier. 
The Baroness von Heyking is a niece of 
Herman Grimm, who was the greatest 
commentator of Goethe; she was closely 
associated with him in his studies and 
travels and gives a most faithful appre- 
ciation of his work and character. In 
this number there are contributions also 
from Edouard Rod, the eminent French 
critic, and Wilhelm Ostwald, the distin- 
guished German scientist and philos- 
opher. 


—The principal features of The Amer- 
ican Monthly Review of Reviews for June 
are a series of four illustrated articles 
entitled, Hope for Consumptives,” 
giving particulars of the new methods of 
outdoor treatment; a paper on “The Re- 
nascence of Nonconformity in England,” 
by W. T. Stead, with portraits of the 
three great Nonconformist leaders at the 
present time; an exhaustive article on 
“Wesley and the Wesleyan Movement,” 
by Dr. J. M. Buckley; a sketch of the late 
Governor Ramsey of Minnesota, by War- 
ren Upham; an account of the govern- 
ment’s latest experiments in ‘“Forest- 
Making on Barren Lands,” by Charles M. 
Harger; and brief articles on “The Col- 
lege of the City of New York and its New 
President,” “The Well-Governed District 
of Columbia,’ and “An American’s Views 
of Patagonia.” In “The Progress of the 
World,” the editor discusses current is- 
sues in the industrial field, the question 
of Southern education, the attempt to 


. muzzle the press in Pennsylvania, and 


many other topics of the month, at home 
and abroad, 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM EVERY- 
WHERE. 


“Unique, Entertaining, Instructive.” 
Such is the consensus of opinion of our 
leading authors and editors in regard to 


the popular new book bearing the above 
racy and suggestive title. Hon. John D. 
Long, ex-secretary of the navy, writes: 
“T have read the book with much pleas- 
ure.” William A. Mowry, Ph. D., author 
and editor, calls the book “captivating, 
entertaining, and richly instructive.” “We 
endorse this book to all lovers of good, 
clean, humorous, original, instructive lit- 


erature.”—Malden Mirror. “A _ delight- 
fully original, racy, realistic book, well 
worth reading.”—Christian Endeavor 
World. ‘ 


“It is devoid of dull pages, and pathos, 
bubbling humor, poetry, wild adventures, 
and practical philosophies, delight the 
reader from start to finish.”—Brown Uni- 
versity Alumni Monthly. “It is a story of 
surpassing interest, replete with thrilling 
experiences, vivid in description, full of 
and humor.’’—Michigan Chris- 
tian Herald. 

“This book abounds in humor, patios, 
instruction, and it is one of those rare 
volumes which set the reader to fresh and 
profitable thinking.”—Boston Journal. 

“Tt is a good, unconventional, rollicking, 
human, spontaneous book. It will do any 
man, woman, or child good to read it.”— 
Sam Walter Foss. 

Teachers will find many valuable sug- 
gestions in this book, notably the chap- 
ters on “Joy and Sorrow of Schooldays,”’ 
“Career of a Dominie-Pedagogue.”’ 

For sale at $1.50 at office of the Journal 
of Education, 29-A Beacon street, Boston. 


THE IDEAL VACATION. 


IT MAY BE ENJOYED AT SMALL COST AND IN 
OUTING COSTUMES IN VERMONT. 


There are vacations and vacations. 
There’s the kind that costs from $3 to $5 
a day, without many comforts and there’s 


the Vermont vacation, which may be en- 
joyed at modest cost (for from $4 to $10 
a week) in a region where there is to be 
found more real rest and sensible enjoy- 
ment ‘than anywhere else in this part of 
the world. This is the ideal kind. This 
summer ‘thousands of delighted visitors 
will be scattered among the green hills 
and along the shores of Vermont’s match- 
less lakes and ponds, and, as thas been 
said with more or less truth, every dollar 
spent in good old Vermont will add a 
month to the life of the visitor and a 
pound of good, healthy flesh to his body. 
“Summer Homes Among the Green Hills” 
describ&’ and pictures Vermont’s count- 
less attractions. It is a handsomely 
made book of more than a hundred pages, 
and is sent for a four-cent stamp to any 
address, on application to T. H. Hanley, 
Central Vermont Railway, 360 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 


TO N. A. VACATIONISTS. 


After the Boston meetings, visit the 
state of Maine, “the playground of the 
nation.” Among the scores and hun- 
dreds of famed and beautiful places for 
summer resort are Bar Harbor, Poland 
Springs, Boothbay Harbor, Damariscotta, 
Rockland, Eastport, Bath, the Songo 
river and Bay of Naples. For full infor- 
mation, circulars, and folders, regarding 
these and many other cool and beautiful 
summer resorts, address F. DB. Boothby, 
G, P. A., Maine Central railroad, Port- 
land, Maine, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 

Outlines Of PayChology 
pxperimental Psychology 
robert BYOWMING. 
Man 
Illustrated History of English Literature,........... 
History Of 
Teachers’ Manual to Accompany Accounting and 

Business Moore & 
Chemical Exercises for Classroom & Home Study.. 
Primer ON 
The Sacrifice of the 
The Old Chine BOOK... 


Psychology and Common 


Treatise OD 
The Principles of Criticiam. 
The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland.,........... 


Author, Publisher. Price 
Royce The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.00 
Crawford “ “ 
“ “ “ “ 6.00 
Turner Ginn & Co., Boston. 2.50 
Channing “ “ “ 
Williams ee — 
Adains Charles Scribner’s Sons N. Y. -20 
— Fred’k A. Stokes Co., se 1,50 
Moore “ 2.00 
Harte Houghton, MiMlin & Co., Boston. 1.25 
Holls “ 1.00 
Henniker John Lane, N. Y. — 
Hoffman G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.30 
— E. P. Dutton & Co., * 4.00 
Merriam John Wiley & Sons, = 5.00 
Worsford Longmans,-Green, & Co., N. Y. 1.12 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE, 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


tt TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE icc 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


BOSTO 


Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’a’R. 


TEACHGRS WANTSD. 


E need at once a few more teachers, both experienced and inexperienced. We have more calls this 
year than ever before. Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, 


with stamp, 


American Teachers’ Association, ©: GRAHAM, Mar., 


We want one hundred first-class teach- 


ers at once for academic and grade work. We are getting positions for such teachers 
every day in the week except Sunday, and can certainly find a position for you if you are qual- 
ified to do good work and will give us the opportunity. . 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Now jis the time to register. 


81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


WORCESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


HERVEY LUCIUS WOODWARD, Manager. 
One of the best in New England for young and promising teachers. :: 452 Main St., 


Stamp will bring Booklet which will surely interest you. 


Worcester, Mass. 


The folder issued by the Boston & 
Maine railroad in the interests of mem- 
bers of the N. E. A. is one of the most 
attractive railroad circulars ever sent out. 
It contains many excellent illustrations 
of points of interest in and about Boston, 
as well as views of New England moun- 
tain and seaside resorts. 

Send to the passenger department, Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, Boston, and they 
will send you this excellent souvenir. 


A superb opportunity for a few active 
teachers, either ladies or gentlemen, to 
take subscriptions for the Encyclopedia 


Americana, a national work, edited by 
Frederick Converse Beach, editor-in-chief 
of the Scientific American. 

See advertisement in this issue. For 
full particulars and terms, apply to the 
Scientific American club, 120 Boylston 
street, Room 306, Boston. H. C. Cor- 
mack, manager. 


The Summer School of the Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, O., will be 
held the week beginning June 22. 

The lecturers of the school will be 
Henry Churchill King, D. D., president of 
Oberlin College; Professor E. D. Star- 
buck, Ph. D., of the department of educa- 
tion, Leland Stanford University, author 
of “Psychology of Religion”; Professor 
Herbert Austin Aikins, Ph. D., professor 
of philosophy in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and Associate Professor Howell 
M. Haydn, Western Reserve University. 


He—T don't say that women are not 
(he equals intellectually of men; I merely 
maintain that women are not possessed of 
‘ mathematical mind. You can see that 
by the difficulty they have in properly 
reckoning their ages.” 

She—“Don’t you think, on the contrary, 
‘hat shows a more thorough understand- 


ne of mathematics than men possess as a 
‘ule?’ 


No Pearls Like These. Sozodont Liquid 
Cleanses the teeth. Sozodont Powder 


polishes and gives them a pearly lustre, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SOUVENIRS. 


A great number of the coming conven- 
tionists and visitors will wish to carry 
home a souvenir of Boston. Headquar- 
ters for these things, in silver, bronze, 
china, and other materials, is the store of 
George E. Homer & Co., at 45 Winter 
street, in the heart of the shopping dis- 
trict, within a few rods of the Park-street 
church, the Park-street transfer of the 
Boston Elevated road, and but a short 
distance from the office of the Journal of 
Education. The store, one of the best in 
the city for the purchase of everything 
pertaining to the trade in jewelry, silver- 
ware, cut glass, bric-a-brac and dainty 
notions, makes a specialty of souvenirs, 
for many of which Homer’s has the ex- 
clusive sale and many of which are de- 
signed by, and manufactured expressly 
for, the house. Especial preparation has 
been made for the National Educational 
convention and members are urged to 
visit 45 Winter street. 


— 


VARIETIES. 
“A man who is worth doing at all,” 
says the reformed crook, “should be well 
to do.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


The Count (old enough to be a grand- 
father and after Miss Moneyton)—‘‘I haf 
asked your mamma and she gif her con- 
sent—and—now I—er——’”’ 

Miss Moneyton—“I am so glad! But 
won’t it be funny to call you papa?’— 
May Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 


Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, et 


SOME IMMEDIATE WANTS. 


We have filled nearly twice as many places thus far this year as during the correspondin riod 
pant year, and while we started with more teachers than ever before we are Snasesily. pen Oe & ly 
- ible candidates. We particularly want such teachers as the following for places we have been asked 

il and have been obliged to reply that we must delay recommending till more candidates register. 

Commercial Teachers, Men, $660 to $1,100. Women, $500, $550, $650. 


‘ Music and Drawing. A dozen places for the two combined at $500 and upward. Several places 
or either music or drawing in connection with other subjects, such as elocution or penmanship. 


Grade Teachers at $400 to $450. We can place 100 such teachers within a weck, if they are norma 
graduates or can give — of successful experience. 1f you are passing through Syracuse, stop over a 
train and call at our oflice, close by the station. If you are a good teacher and want a place we can fit you. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERI introduces to Coll 
and FOREIGN TEACH ERS’ AG E N CY, d Gover 
perior Professors ncipals, Assistan tors, an vernesses 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address * ‘ 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Tse Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, bli rivat 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools.’ WM. 0. PRATT, 


‘ with good general education wanted for department: work in High 

P E CIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges ss 

Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 

paying #60 to %70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 
100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Tue EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Leaus in the percentage of its candidates pliced because it studies each candidate’s record. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Schermerhorn St, Ne Y. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU every state. Successtul teachers 


seeking positions or promotion are wanted 
(H) Allentown, ‘Pa. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 eee Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld, 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANx, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO, 


We want competent teachers. | 
We recommend no others. 


he EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN Mornzs, Iowa. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. « « « Boston, Mass. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers hea 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 9th St.. New York. 


Winship 


Teachers Wanted ‘sr. Louis, 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY.. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
43 East 19th St., New York. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


s The American Institute of Normal 
DEPARTMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC AND DRAWING 


Eastern School: At the New England Conservatory of Music, 


Boston, Mass., July 14 to July 31, 1903. sity, Evanston, Il 


Western School: At the College of Music, Northwestern Univer- 


Methods 


+» July 14 to July 31, 1903. 


MMEDIATELY following the clese of the National Edu- 
cational Association, Mr. Robert Foresman will hold a 
By ELEANOR SMITH symposium on vocal music. The sessions will be opened 


PRIMER (for Primary Grades).-.-.---.»+++»»+~$  .25 music and school superintendents are invited to meet in 
FIRST BOOK (for Third and Fourth Grades).. .30 the new building of the New England Conservatory of 


SECOND BOOK (for Fifth and Sixth Grades)... .40 utmost freedom in the expression of opinion on the part 


THIRD BOOK (for Seventh and Eighth Grades).. .50 of those in attendance will be welcomed; and all conclu- 
sions will be directed toward the formulation of the philos- 


The Modern Music Series A SYMPOSIUM ON VOCAL MUSIC The Normal Course in Drawing 


at 10 A. M. and 2 P. M. of July 11 and 13. Teachers of Drawing Books, Nos. 1 to 3. Each, per doz.... $ .96 
Drawing Books, Nos. 4 to 9. Each, per doz.... 1.80 
Music, where profitable discussions are promised. The Blank Drawing Book. Per doz.......--.++++. 42 
A Hand-book for Teachers, 59 pp.---------- .48 


A natural and simple system 


oltion gory Ay Sie py me ophy of music teaching, with special application to the of instruction leading to the truly 
. ducing music since its publication. Modern Music Series, artistic sense. 


By H. W. SHAYLOR 


NEW YORK BOSTON: 221 Columbus Avenue 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


REAL 


UNIQUE IDEA 


IN 
JOURNALISM 


NEWSPAPER 


FOR 


SCHOOL USE 


New England 


NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 


CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


ADDITIONAL 


STEAM POWER 


FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 


Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


To be a student here is to enjoy privileges in a musical 
education thatare within the reach of no other institution 
in this country or in Europe. 

The seope of its courses is such that no limitations are 
set upon the student's ambition. 

Every department under a master. Class or private 
instruction. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchiestral Instruments and Vocal 
Music Courses are supplemented by such other branches 
7 as Composition, History of Music, Theory, Literature, 
Expression, Interpretation, Diction, Piano and Organ 
Tuning, Choir Training and Musical Journalism. The 
Normal Department trains for intelligent and practical 
teaching in conformity with Conservatory Methods, 

An affiliation with the Emerson College of Oratory 
gives ansurpassed opportunties to pursue courses in Elo- 
cution and Oratory. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 


Samples free. 


Curonicce as she has pupils; also free desk 
of Current Events in Teaching.” 


who are now using it. 


Published Weekly. Beautifully Mlustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for five weeks free of charge as many copies of Tue Lirtte 


Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tue Litr_te Curonicre in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 


copy and booklet, ‘‘ Suggestions n the Use 


audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable ad - 
vantages to the music student,and are such that are 


England Conservatory—in the recognized music centre 
of the country. Diplomas are granted to those satis- 
factorily finishing their courses, and graduates are 
eagerly sought as teachers and musicians. New England Agents. 


enjoyed only in an institution of the scope of the New NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


All particulars and year book will be sent on application. 
GEORGE W. CHAPWICK, Director. 
Y Write for Calalogues, 
UNIVE: RSELY Price-List, 
PUBLISHING 


— 27-29 West 23d St. 
COMPANY ©) tv New York. v 


N. BE. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<~— 


Fducational Institutions. 


PLL 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. he 


Oldest Summer School for So 
Teachers in the United States. OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Out in the Atlantic. 


Cool and Healthful, NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe 
METHODS, SUPERVISION, M and trait. 
- vow ng of teachers in a ranches of industrial draw 
ACADEMICS, AND ORATORY. ing. For circular amd further particulars apply at 


the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
ONE FARE from 
Whole Country to $3.00 ROUND TRIP : G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


N. E. A., Boston. FROM BOSTON. TATK NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


: For women only. Especial attention is called 
Send for 64-page circular to the new course of Household Arts. For cata. 
containing full information. logues address HENKY WHITTEMORE, Principal, 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, FATE MAss. 
or sexes. For catalogues address the 
Hyde Park, Mass. Principal, A. G. Boyvogn, A.M, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President | TORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, th 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and Principal, P, BEOKWITH 
Pedagogy in America, It aims to develop in 
6 student a knowledge of his own powe1a in 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- Joun @ Principal 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
0 e e of Orato HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, | (J00D LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 


BOSTON, MASS. 29.A Beacon 8t., Boston 
le 


WABASH. 


42nd ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


National Educational Association 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


BOSTON, MASS., JULY 6--10, 1903. 


Tickets will be sold by and via the Wabash Line 
at greatly reduced rates, the rates approximately 
being one regular one-way fare, plus $2.00, for the 
round trip. Tickets will be on sale on or about 
July 1st to 5th, and will be good, returning, to leave 
Boston on or before July 12th; but upon deposit of 
tickets with Joint Agent and payment of 50 cents, 
tickets will be extended to permit return as late as 
September Ist. 


Via Niagara Falls. 


The Wabash is the only line from Kansas City- 
St. Louis, Omaha,and Des Moines to Niagara Falls, 
having its own rails. It also has its own rails be 
tween Chicago and Detroit and Niagara Falis. 

On tickets reading via the Wabash Line, passen. 
gers will have the pve of stopping off at either 
Niagara Falls or Detroit, and may have choice of 
either boat or rail trip between Detroit and Buffalo. 

The Wabash has rapid and supertor service from 
Kansas City and Omaha, and Through Car Service 
from St. Louis, Chicago, and Detroit co Boston and 


New York. 
Cc. 8. CRANE, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agent, 
ST. LOUIs, MO. 


Any Subscriber 
of the Jc uRNAL oF Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the pap” 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending u:,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 
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